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The Bishop of Cork gives cogent reasons why a 
State of national emergency should be proclaimed 


Why are So Many 
kimigrat ing ? 
MOST REV. DR. CORNELIUS LUCEY 


Tc preliminary figures of the lation, 65,771. These figures spell 


Census of Population of the a decline at the rate of 13,154 
Cwenty-Six Counties taken in persons a year. 
April, 1956, revealed the worst When we bear in mind that in 
migration rate not only since we the previous twenty-fiv year 
got self-government, but for period, 1926/1951, the total de- 
iecades before 1922. cline was ay 11,300, or at the 
The Census figures themselves rate of well less than 500 a year, 
proclaim a state of national emer- and that in the intercensal period 
gency and demand an all-out effort 1946/1951 there was an increase 


to deal with it. Consider the fol- of 5,496, we get some idea of how 

lowing figures for the five-year bad things are. 

period 1951/1956: [The decline is not spread 
Population of the Twenty-Six equally over the whole country. 

Counties in 1951, 2,960,593; in There has been a slight increase— 

1956, 2,894,822. Decline in popu- of 493 and 352, respectively—in 
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Louth and Meath, and a big in- 
crease—of 10,468—in Dublin City 
and County. On the other hand, 
Leitrim lost a tenth of all its popu- 
lation in the five-year period 1951 / 
1956; Donegal and Cavan roughly 
a fourteenth, and Mayo 8,831 of 
all its people—about one out of 
every fifteen. 

Leitrim has been the worst hit 
of all the counties. In 1841 it had 
a total population of 155,297; in 
1922 it had over 60,000 inhabi- 
tants; now it has a mere 37,028— 
ie., less than a quarter of what it 
had before the Famine and little 
more than half what it had on 
Independence Day. 

Or consider the rate of decline. 
Between 1911 and 1951 the popu- 
lation fell by 22,373 persons in all 
or at the rate of roughly 560 a 
year; in the last five years, how- 
ever, it fell by 4,181, or at the 
rate of 836 a year, and that from 
a total far smaller than that of the 
earlier years, 

Cork occupies a middle place in 
the scale of woe. The population 
of Cork City and County in 1841 
was 854,118; in 1951, 341,284; in 
1956, 336,687. Between 1841 and 
1956 there was a 60 per cent. de- 
cline in population; between 1951 
and 1956 a loss of 4,597 persons. 

The fall has been in the rural 
areas and in the towns. The city 
and suburbs show an_ increase 
over the years from some 92,000 
to nearly 118,000, most of which 
has occurred in recent times. 

In the rural parishes, and par- 
ticularly in the western and 
northern sections of County Cork, 
the population has come tumbling 








down, four-, five- and even six- 
fold since the Famine days; nor 
has the rate of decline been ever 
faster since the Famine decade 
than it has been in recent years. 

The Irish birth-rate is among 
the highest in the world. Were al! 
who are born Irish to remain in 
the country, the population would 
double itself by the end of the 
present century. For instance, in 
the last five years our population 
would have gone up by 134,623 
to a total of 3,095,216, instead of 
dropping by 65,771 to 2,894,822 
only for emigration. 

In the five-year period 1951 
1956, the total number emigrating 
from the Republic was 200,394, an 
average of 40,079 per year, and 
representing a net annual emigra 
tion rate of 13.7 per 1,000 of the 
population. The full impact of 
these statistics is felt only when 
we realise that the average number 
of births per annum is about 60,000 
(for instance, in the 1930s it was 
§7,105 and in the last five years 
62,495). Thus an_ emigration 
average of 40,000 a year means 
that two out of every three born 
Irish are fated to die in exile. Only 
in the Famine years was the emi- 
gration rate as bad as it is today. 

Why are so many emigrating? 
Some leave because they want to 
escape from trouble of one kind 
or another, and some leave just 
because they want to see the 
world. But the vast majority— 
ninety per cent. I would say— 
leave because they want to make a 
living and see little or no pros- 
pects of making it at home. Given 
conditions here anywhere near as 
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N° country has so bad a record as we have in the matter of 

population. Population everywhere else is on the increase. 
There is hardly a civilised country the population of which hasn't 
at least doubled since the Census year 1841. Corisider the following 
figures:— 


Population in 1841 Present Population 


England and Wales 15,914,000 43,745,000 
Portugal 3,397 000 8,490,000 
Sweden . 3,139,000 7,047,000 
Denmark nee 1,289,000 4,279,000 
Ireland 6,529,000 2,894,822 


While other countries have been doubling and trebling their 


populations, ours has been more than halved! 


good as they think them to be in 
England or America or Australia, 
few would dream of leaving home. 

There is nothing shameful in 
emigrating. What is shameful is 
that people have to emigrate, and 
in such numbers. Nor are we 
ashamed of our emigrants. 

The success cases are publicised 
—every remittance or letter home, 
every return on holidays is an ad- 
vertisement for emigration. The 
failures are not publicised. Either 
they are not heard of at all—no 
news is bad news—or _ their 
families keep the sad story of their 
downfall to themselves. 

Indeed any reference to the 
dangers the emigrants have to face 
Or any suggestion that there are 
religious backsliders among them 
is sure, expertus loquor, to raise a 
storm of protests and abuse. But 
the dangers are there; and the 
failures, too, God help them. 
Their country and their country- 
men certainly haven’t. Instead of 
being ashamed of them, we should 
be ashamed of ourselves for not 
having provided for them at home. 

The surprising thing is not that 


baba bapadi papas pabisdrai 


—Most Rev. Dr. Lucey. 
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some go to the bad, but that so 
many make good. According to the 
most reliable estimates, some three 
out of four of our emigrants live 
comfortably in the land of their 
adoption, practise their religion 
and raise good families. 150,000 
out of the 200,000 that emigrated 
in the last five years have made 
good. 

What of the other 50,000? The 
legion of the lost—victims of ill- 
health, of intemperance, of thrift- 


lessness, of sheer weakness of 
character ? 
This catastrophic population 


trend, had it occurred in any other 
country, would undoubtedly have 
led to the proclamation of a state 
of national emergency. Here it was 
hardly commented upon. 

“We cannot help feeling some 
anxiety,” declared the Holy Father 
last September in his address to 
the Garda Pioneers on pilgrimage 
to Rome, “ when We reflect on the 
continued emigration of so many 
of your young people from the 
land of their fathers.” How little 
anxiety seems to be felt about it 
nearer home! 
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The prevailing attitude among 
us towards emigration is a mixture 
of complacency and fatalism. 
There is the pride in the Irish in- 
fluence abroad (in our Spiritual 
Empire, as we call it); the convic- 
tion that every man emigrating is 
a man less on the dole, and so a 
boost for our standard of living; 
the fact that the emigrants them- 
selves make no fuss about going; 
the feeling that the cry of “the 
vanishing Irish” has been raised 
so often without the Irish ever 
having vanished that it needn’t be 
taken seriously now. 

As well, there is the belief that 
we can do nothing about it, that it 
is somehow our national destiny 
to be an emigrant people; that 
Ireland is a poor country and 
couldn’t support a big population. 
The shadow of the Famine still 
lies heavily across us—though the 
Famine came not because the 
country couldn’t produce. enough 
food, but because it relied too ex- 
clusively on one kind of food 
(potatoes); and blight struck the 
potato crop. 

Over-all plans for dealing with 
emigration are not lacking. (My 
own can be found in the Report 
of the Emigration Commission 
presented to the Government in 
1954.) What I would like to stress 
here, however, is the value of in- 
dividual effort. 

It is so much easier for a thou- 


sand individuals each to provide 
employment for an extra man than 
it is for the State or an organisa- 
tion to provide factories employing 
a thousand men. 

In particular when there is a 
question of investing or saving, 
and above all when there is a ques- 
tion of replacing human labour 
with machinery, the person respon- 
sible for taking the decision should 
always consider the effect of that 
decision on emigration; one more 
in employment means one less 
emigrating. 

The obligation to provide work 
is not primarily the Government's; 
it is the property owners’. And it 
rests not on big business alone, 
but on all according to means. 

Those among us who have no 
property, who have no chance of 
providing for themselves, much 
less of making an extra job for 
someone else, have their obliga- 
tion too. It is to keep insisting that 
the rush of people to England 
must be stopped. Public opinion is 
formed by many people saying the 
same thing. And once it is 
thoroughly aroused about any 
issue, effective measures to deal 
with the issue are sure to be taken. 

If other countries with less 
natural resources and more people 
per square mile can provide for 
continually increasing populations, 
surely Ireland should be made do 
it. Let us all keep saying so. 


"THOSE who have least power in the decline of a State are 
priests, soldiers, the mothers of many children, the lovers 


of one woman, and saints. 


G°LF is a good walk spoiled. 


—HILAIRE BELLOc. 


—Mark TWAIN. 











“Why don’t they teach us technical subjects 
during our last two years at school?” 


Education Should be 


Geared 


to Modern Life 


AN IRISH FATHER 


Y son will soon get a roll of 


M 


parchment which tells the 
world that he has passed the 
leaving certificate honours ex- 


amination in mathematics, science, 
Irish, English, French, Latin, his- 
tory, geography and drawing. 

I say that roll of parchment is 
a farce. Twenty-five years ago I 
was awarded one of those rolls. 
Then it was a valuable document. 
Then a new State was struggling 
into existence. There were jobs for 
bright young men—jobs in a new 
Civil Scevice, in a new local gov- 
ernment, in administration all over 
the country. They were good jobs 


which offered chances for promo- 
3 


But those good old days are 
And I say that the two years’ 
hard, slogging study which my son 
has done to get his certificate have 
been utterly wasted—because the 
‘cts he has studied have left 
him, at the age of eighteen, unfit 
0 face life in Ireland today. 
He is currently leaning on his 
elbows at the front gate, digging 
with his toe at an invisible foot- 


G nden 1 


mn 


ball. The invisible chip on his 
shoulder is growing visibly bigger 
day by day. 

More than 4,000 other 
his age are ienine over 
gates kicking at over 4,000 in- 
visible footballs and wearing over 
4,000 similar chips on their shoul- 
ders. 

Until now they had a hazy idea 
that Ireland owed them a living. 


ads of 
other 


They have discovered that she has 
never actually said so. She will 
possibly condescend, before the 
year is out, to hand one out of 
every ten of them a cheap job with 
1 low wage 

He has not y discovered that 
Ireland doesr n’t owe him a living, 
but has concluded that I don’t ov 


him one “ee He has been look- 
ing at emigration posters 
Of those 4,000 boys, about 4 

1t most will get jobs this year. But 
none of these jobs has been given 
yet. 

~ Semi-Stat organisations must 
respect the rtificate. Among 
them. for instance, Bord na Mona 
(the fuel-and-power-fror eat in- 


The Pe 
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dustry). To date, Bord na Mona 
have taken a limited number of 
temporary clerks. 

The Electricity Supply Board 
usually take from twelve to 
eighteen cach year, but this year 
the prospects do not seem good. 

C.LE., the national transport 
company, has not yet made up its 
mind. The Civil Service, which 
condescends to take the cream of 
the leaving certificate honours 
boys, will have no recruitment at 
all. 

That old reliable firm, Messrs. 
Arthur Guinness, will take about 
five boys, but maybe thirty girls. 
All the banks together will take 
11§ boys. But recruitment will be 
slow because our youngsters of 
eighteen will step into dead men’s 
shoes. 

A big drapery firm in Dublin 
have been more hopeful. They have 
asked for honours boys and girls 
as counterhands. Some day they 
may head the sales departments, 
they say. But the firm were too 
shy to tell me what the starting 
wage was. 

An accountancy firm told me 
they would like to start a few boys 


in their offices. The lads would 
earn a nominal wage—between {1 
and {£2 a week—for the first three 
years. After that they would then 
earn a somewhat larger wage. Then 
they could sit for the accountancy 
examinations. 

Small wonder that my son has 
asked me about Canada. Small 
wonder, too, that he now thinks 
some training in technical things 
would have better fitted him for 
life in this age than Latin and 
Cesar’s Gallic War! 

For I’m afraid I shall have to 
tell him that the leaving certificate 
honours examination certificate 
won't mean a thing to the foreman 
in Eaton’s store in Toronto, either. 

I know what he is going to say 
to me: “ Why don’t they teach us 
technical subjects during our last 
two years at school? Why don’t 
they fit us out for industry? They 
want industries in the country, 
don’t they? Why don’t they train 
us to man them?” 

And I agree with him. I say that 
the sooner our educational system 
is geared to modern life, the sooner 
Ircland will be able to beat the 
crisis it is facing today. 


Py sis 


Rendering an Account 
“THAT ‘was a 


beautiful hat your wife wore to church last 


Sunday. But it was so high I could hardly see the pulpit 


above it.” 


“If the good woman had worn the bill that came with it, 


you couldn’t have seen the roo 


6% 


ae 


L tr us be thankful for the fools. But for them the rest of us 


could not succeed. 





As a famous English broadcasting 
personality sees us 


England Would be Lost 


without the Irish! 


LIONEL HALE 


Fr] HE truth about the Irishman? 
You can hardly hope to arrive 
at’that, because it is Irishmen 
hold all the evidence—and 
Irishmen make shocking witnesses. 

Most of Ireland’s early history 
is lost in the midst of legend, but 
there are one or two ascertainable 
facts. The most significant of these 
concerns the Roman Agricola who 
governed Britain in the first cen- 
tury A.D. and was the first to ascer- 
tain that Britain was an island by 
simple empirical Roman 
method of sailing all the way 
round it without hitting anything. 

3efore sailing home, Agricola 
ist a foreboding eye across the 
rish Sea, and greatly regretted 
he had not conquered Ireland. He 
said that the place would cause 
trouble, 

‘hese two things are all that I 
know about the Roman Agricola; 
but on the basis of these two facts 
my admiration for him, as explorer 
and prophet, is absolute. He was 
100 per cent. right on both. Britain 
is an island; and Ireland was born 
to make trouble. 

The Irishman, like Mary, is 
quite contrary. He is agin’ the 


W ho 


the 


a 


Government. (I am aware that I 
did not make this discovery.) 
When Ireland, after bloody 
struggles, won her independence 
and the Irish Free State was born, 
the American novelist, Christopher 
Morley, failed to join in_ the 
general, unthinking jubilation. 

“God help them,” he said, wag- 
ging his beard. “ Now who will 
they have to be Irish against?” 

If you want to hear venom at 
its finest, sit in a Dublin snug and 
hear one celebrated Dublin dra- 
matist-poet-novelist talking about 
another Dublin dramatist-poet- 
novelist. 

Indeed, leave an Irishman alone 
with himself—a condition he very 
much dislikes—and he will begin 
an argument with himself, accus- 
ing himself of such iniquity 
his Puritan guilt-complexes grip 
him by the neck and send him 
headlong off to the confessional, if 
a Roman Catholic, or, if a Prot 
tant, to the psychiatrist. 

At this point I should, perhaps, 
acknowledge that I have a guilt- 
complex of my own. This is based 
on the fact that I am, by birth, 
50 per cent. Irish, from an Ulster 


Condensed from Everybody’s (London) 
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family. We black Protestants from 
the North have many of the faults 
of the South, but little of their 
charm. 

Am I a traitor to my birth? 
That would surely—according to 
Kipling, at all events—completely 
prove my Irish ancestry. Certainly 
I have shown a good, sound Irish 
instinct, by getting out of the 
place: for we make superb emi- 
grants. Indeed, I have myself 
shown a more-than-Irish foresight, 
for I got out of Ireland before I 
was born. 

And well for the world, and 
especially well for the English, that 
the Irish leave their island and 
come to contribute their genius to 
the aggrandisement and glory of 
other nations! I refer not to my- 
self, naturally, but to the com- 
manders of the English armies: 
Wellington and Alanbrooke and 
Montgomery; and the dramatists 
of the English stage: Goldsmith 
and Congreve and Farquhar and 
Wilde and Shaw and O’Casey. 

Their greatnesses burst out and 
blaze when they are liberated from 
the atmosphere of Ireland. They 
“ suffer a sea-change, into some- 
thing rich and strange,” in the 
words of England’s only great non- 
Irish dramatist. 

Bernard Shaw attributed the in- 
effectiveness of the Irish in Ireland 
to the climate, the soft moist air 
and the mists over bog and moun- 
tain: “Qh, the dreaming! the 
dreaming! the torturing, heart- 
scalding, never satisfying, dream- 
ing, dreaming, dreaming!” 

The Irishman is, of course, 
everal men in one. Deep inside 





him (so deep and so obdurate that 
the very heart-burning at the centre 
drives him to prodigious accom 
plishments in the practical world 
lies the Ireland of legend. 

Here, shadowy but never stil! 
move Cuchulain, the Hound 
Ulster; and Deirdre of the Sor 
rows; and Niall of the Nine Hi 
tages; and queens with golden 
crowns, more beautiful than dew 
or dawn; and wizards with evil 
eyes; and the Salmon of Wisdom: 
and supernatural men and beasts 
walking silently down the whit 
roads, with their grey walls, under 
purple hills. 

Down his legend and down h 
history dreams the Irishman—ah, 

eautiful and terrible dreams, 

growing sadder and clearer as he 
nears-his own time! And then th 
last true dream of all is broken 
when at the hands of Mountjoy, 
the old aristocratic Gaelic World 
vanished. 

With legend and dream inside 
him, the Irishman proceeds to 
leave Ireland and conquers th 
world to compensate him tor th 
loss of Maeve and the old beauty 
And he conquers it, with a smile in 
which bitterness is blended with 
sheer ironical fun, under the flag 
of some other nation. 

But the legend lies deep. There 
was an old lady in West Cork who 
was asked by some heavy-handed 
English tourist: “But do you 
really believe in fairies?” 

“TIT do not,” returned the old 
lady promptly, “but they're 
there |” 

This is the sort of thing that 
delights the English, who are 
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ENGLAND WOULD BE LOST WITHOUT THE IRISH! 11 


always flattered to think of the 
Irish as a race of illogical, way- 
ward, exasperating, but endearing 
children. They thought they were 
rather vicious children at the time 
of the Troubles; but the English 
got their good temper back very 
soon, and the children got the Free 
State. 

Which was the wiser, then? But 
perhaps it was an equal success: 
for the Irish like to be free, and 
the English like to feel in a good 
temper. 

And the Irish contrive to pre- 
sent, to the public eye, the Irish- 
man who will make the rest of the 
world feel indulgent. They created 
the stage Irishman, the broth of a 
boy, with a heart of gold, and a 
forgivable weakness for a ball o’ 
malt, and a ready tongue; and it 
is only a refined sense of the dra- 
matic, an instinct of when not to 
overact, that took the Irishman out 

green velveteen breeches, and 

him to stow away his 
hillelagh. 

They retain, for occasion, the 
most uncomfortable form of trans- 
port ever invented, the jaunting 
car, and for a fortnight before the 
Dublin Horse Show the local 
jarveys and head-waiters sit up all 
night thinking out new Irish bulls 
to delight the visitor. This is an 
excess of artistry, for the old ones 
continue to do very well. 

This stage-Irish business went 
so far that in 1927 the Irishmen of 
New York banded together to form 
a society to abolish the ridiculous 
stage-Irishman in the theatre or 
cinema. But the movement died 
quickly, as any move to abolish 


ivised 


the tartan in Scotland would die: 
one does not abolish a golden 
goose, 

Yet all caricature is useful, for it 
has a genuine basis of character. 
There is, in the Irish mind, a 
genuine and glorious obliquity, a 
native illogicality to balance the 
shrewd calculation of profit and 
loss. Hear, then, the little story of 
Mr. x ¥. 

This gentleman, of mixed Eng- 
lish and Irish birth, had lived in 
London all his life, vigorously 
proclaiming Irish ancestry. He 
dressed in Irish tweeds, which are 
the loveliest in the world; he 
drank Irish whiskey; he was osten- 
tatiously regular at Mass, and 
downright unsociable in Lent. 

And he flourished, and in middle 
age he decided to go to live in Ire- 
land. He crossed the Irish Sea, 
bag, wife and baggage; and he 
looked for a country house, and 
found one. But at the last moment 
Mr. X. Y. discovered that the 
owner had suddenly decided not to 
sell him the house. 

He descended on the owner and 
demanded the reason. The Irish- 
man glowered at him. “ Since you 
ask me,” he said, “I'll tell you. I 
wont sell to any —— English- 
man.” 

This reply outraged Mr. X. Y. 
He drew his breath; he protested 
that he was Irish: he had never 
been English, he wasn’t English 
now, and he’d roast in hell if he 
ever became English in_ the 
future. 

* Ah!” struck in the Irishman 


+ 


triumphantly, with the speed of 
the sword of Cuchulain. “ Now I 
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know you’re an Englishman. It 
takes an Englishman to spit in the 
face of his own country!” 

You can chase this sentence 
round your mind, in dizzying 
circles, looking for some gleam 
of logic; sometimes you think you 
have it, and then it’s gone again. 
But if you could ever grasp it, you 
would grasp Ireland. 

And you will never do either. 


You had better stick to what you 
know—that the Irishman, in his 
greatness and his littleness, is 4 
series of deliberate self-contrad\ 
tions. He is a wanderer round the 
world; and Dublin is the mo 
provincial of the world’s great 
cities. 

Above all, England would be 
lost without the Irish, and the Iris! 
lost without England. 


Was Stalin a Brother Celt ? 
No doubt you, reader, like your humble scribe, are unaggres- 
sively proud of your Celtic blood. The Celts are a far-flung 
race and embrace many countries or portions of countries: 
Brittany, the Isle of Man, Cornwall (the English shire that 
is—or was—a Celtic nation), Wales, Scotland, among them. 
But I confess I was surprised to learn that, according to , 


Alexandré Tarsaidzé (a 


member of 


the Former Russian 


Imperial Naval Officers’ Association and of the Georgian Asso- 
ciation in the U.S.A.), the dark-haired natives of Georgia, in 


Soviet Russia, are Celts. 


“We are kin,” he says, “to the Celts and the Basques. We 
are cavalry people,-and once had kilts and bagpipes. All 
Georgians are Russians, but not all Russians are Georgians. 
Georgians are Caucasians, Russians are Slavs.” 

The freedom-loving Georgians survived many attempts to 
exterminate them—by the Romans, the Persians, the Arabs, 
the Mongols and the Turks. Christianity was introduced into 
Georgia around the time that it was overrun by the Romans, 
in the fourth century, and they are called Georgians because 


they venerated St. George. 


But—humbling thought—this branch of the Celtic race pro- 
duced one of the greatest human monsters in history, and that 
within living memory. He was that notorious blood-lctter, 
Joseph Stalin, who, by means of artificial famine and wholesale 
executions, was probably the cause of more slaughter than any 


man in history. 


This grim fact ought to be an effective cure for overweening 


racial pride. 


> 


—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


Wy are hotel walls so thin when you sleep and so thick 


when you listen? 








No need to worry about the scenery. 


And we have 


top-rate players and story-writers, whose merits 
have already been recognised at the box-office 


Has Irish Film-making 


a Future ? 


LOCHLINN 


RITICS have said that some- 
Bere the biggest part of a 
film made in Ireland is played 
For, of 


by the Irish scenery. 
course, American and _ British 
film-makers have used the Irish 


scene for many a box-office suc- 
cess, including The Quiet Man. 

Since the first cinema opened its 
doors, with black and _ white 
shadows where there is now techni- 
colour, Ireland has had the story- 
tellers and the players for a great 
Irish film industry. 

She has struggled hard to 
create it for herself. Finance, and 
world-wide distribution, seemed 
insurmountable problems till John 
Ford came along and lent his great 
name to Four Provinces Films, the 
newest Irish film company. 

If you stick pins on the map of 
Ireland to mark locations used by 
visiting film-makers, there will be 
a pin in almost every county. And 
some of the films, such as The 
Quiet Man, Captain Boycott, Odd 
Man Out, The Informer and Man 
of Aran are among the most suc- 
cessful ever made. 


MacGLYNN 


Parts of Ireland have the roll- 
ing country that suits even the 
Western. Its islands have an old, 
forgotten way of life—fundamen- 
tal, philosophical, in a magnificent 
setting—such as is mirrored in 
Robert Flaherty’s Man of Aran. 
At the other extreme there are 
stately castles galore; several of 
them were used for period films in 
recent years. 

John Huston, like John Ford, 
finds Irish scenery good—even 
when he’s not looking through a 
lens. He used Ireland for part of 
Moby Dick because the peaceful 
little town of Youghal, County 
Cork, seemed the nearest thing to 
a New England seaside town of 
Moby Dick’s days. 

In Ireland’s effort to make its 
own films, various companies have 
come and yone. The highest hopes 
are for the newest, Four Provinces, 
one of whose directors is Lord 
Killanin, an Irish-thinking peer 
who lives in the Gaelic-speaking 
West of Ireland; and for a new 
film and TV venture which has 
the backing of Ernest Blythe, 


Condensed from The Advocate 
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Managing Director of the Abbey 
Theatre; Lennox Robinson, also 
an Abbey director; Louis Elliman, 
member of a leading Dublin 
family who have many cinema and 
theatre interests; and Old LRA. 
officer Emmet Dalton, who lives 
in London. 

This latter venture aims at 
establishing all-Irish studios, and 
it will operate through two com- 
panies. First film to go into pro- 
duction was Professor Tim, by the 
late George Shiels, who gave the 


Abbey Theatre many long-running © 


plays (including Professor Tim). 

One of the earliest all-Irish 
films—The Dawn, a story of the 
Irish revolution—is still one of the 
best; it was made on a shoestring 
in County Kerry by a few local 
people. It was a milestone—a full- 
length film in the Hollywood 
manner (or also in the non-Holly- 
wood mamner, such as Israc!’s 
Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer). 

A milestone—but it became a 
terminus: most of the famous full- 
length films made afterwards in 
Ireland were due to the initiative 
of American and British com- 
panies. 

Kerry turned again to its grand 
natural settings .for a successor to 
The Dawn. Out of the Blasket 
Islands, now evacuated, it came 
The Islandman, now a valuable 
pictorial record (one of the few) 
of a kindly, heroic people, a race 
of story-tellers. 

In those early days, too, Rober 
Flaherty, one of the greatest film- 
makers, recorded for all time the 
courage, gracefulness and wisdom 





of the Aran islanders on ce!luloid. 





of Philip Rooney’s novel, Captain 
Boycott, Part of this succes 
film was shot in Mayo, but 
big crowd-scene was at the rac 
course in Mullingar. The W 
Wicklow area (convenient to D 
lin) was also used extensively | 


cause it resembled the Ma 
countryside. 
Another Rooney  novel—t! 


author puts the emphasis on stor’ 
telling and not on the sort 
psycho-analysis so popular wi! 
other [Irish writers—has_ bee 
chosen for John Ford’s next filn 
In The Long Day, Rooney tells o! 
a street-photographer with a vita! 
picture, and much of the film wil! 
be shot in one of Ireland’s m: 
popular seaside resorts—Bray, 
County Wicklow. 

The Irish capital was the setting 
for Liam ‘Flaherty’s The / 
former. Th. film (with Vict 
McLaglen) remains, even in thes 
days of advanced screen tech 
niques, a gripping chronicle of 
man pursued by his ILR.A. con 
rades and his conscience. 

Laurence Olivier came | 
Powerscourt, County Wicklow, 
make Henry the Fifth. Powers 
court Castle, home of Lord 
Powerscourt, is set in a Vv: 
demesne, with river and waterfall, 
forests and flowers. Nearby is th 
village of Enniskerry, said to bs 
the prettiest in Ireland. ‘Thi 
makers of Henry the Fifth remem 
ber Powerscourt and Enniskerry 
with a deep affection. 

Daphne du Maurier’s mining 
story, Hungry Hill, was set in the 
old copper mines of West Cork; 
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so the British film-makers went on 
location there, and brought some 
famous players with them. 

Robert Taylor headed for Lut- 
trellstown Castle, County Dublin, 
to make Knights of the Round 
Table. Mayo was the setting for a 
film on shark-fishing. Some of the 
film-makers lost their lives in this 
venture. 

John Wayne, Maureen O’Hara 
and Victor McLaglen went to pic- 
turesque Connemara to make one 
of the greatest box-office successes, 
John Ford’s The Quiet Man. Rock 
Hudson and Barbara Rush starred 
in Captain Lightfoot, another 
drama (with lighter moments) of 
Ireland’s history. Many outstand- 
ing episodes in Irish history—for 
instance, its war against the land- 
lords and, in later years its armed 
rebellion—have been backgrounds 
for films: Beloved Enemy, about 


an Irish soldier during the 
Troubles among them. 
Revolition was also the back- 


ground to F. L. Green’s Odd Man 
Out, set in Belfast. It had James 
Mason and Kathleen Ryan, and 
some never-to-be-forgotten  per- 
formances by such outstanding 
Irish stage players as F. J. McCor 
mick, of the Abbey Theatre. 

The work of the Irish Film 
Society, the National Film Insti- 
tute, and other groups, has been 


A Sure Sign 


a useful corollary, through the 
years, to the recurrent efforts to 
make successful films on a private, 


basis. 


commercial 


In Hollywood, in British studios, 
Irish players have enriched the 
screen. Apart from the many in 
whom there’s more than a little 


Irish blood—Bing Crosby, Grace 
Kelly, Tyrone Power, Errol Flynn, 
Pat O’Brien and many more—there 
are Irish-born stars who will rate 
highly in the story of Hollywood. 

Maureen O’Sullivan, Barry Fitz- 


gerald, Sara Allgood, Maureen 
O’Hara, Geraldine Fitzgerald, 


Arthur Shields, George Brent, Ann 
Blyth, J. M. Kerrigan and many 
more are among them. 

Many who prefer to live in Ire- 
land—Denis O’Dea, Cyril Cusa 
Joseph Tomelty, Noel! Purcell, 
Liam Redmond, Jack MacGowr 
Eddie Byrne and others— 
done distinguished work en their 
trips into film-land. 

As you look at those pins on the 


map, as you glance up at the Irish 
stars in the film-sky, and especially 
when you go to an all-Irish film 


like the recently-released The 
Ristng of the Moon, do remember 
that sitting quictly somewhere 
around you are elderly Irishmen 
who dreamed all this up—as D. 
W. Griffith dreamed up the films 


of the U.S.—a long time ago. 


ou have reached middle age when the girl you smile at 
thinks you’re one of her father’s friends. 


—Dublin Opinion. 


WHY not go out on a limb? Isn’t that where the fruit is? 
—FRANK Si 


LLY 














Leitrim-born fames McGurrin, president-general of the 
American Irish Historical Society, found 






success easy to achieve 


The Voice of ltreland 


in the 


U.S.A. 


MICHAEL RYAN 


every Irishman who emigrated 
to America found life as easy 

and successful as Commissioner 
James McGurrin, there would 
never have been any reason for the 
formation of the American Irish 
Historical Society. 

Yet McGurrin is the very man 
who has devoted more than thirty 
years to the development of the 
society which proves to the world 
that Irish people have played an 
important part in the phenomenal 
growth of the United States. 

The society was founded in 1897 
by a group of prominent Irishmen 
who were convinced that misin- 
formed and biased historians had 
cheated the Irish out of their right- 
ful rdle in American history. 

At its magnificent headquarters 
in New York’s lush Fifth Avenue 
(No. 991), the society has a price- 


less collection of 60,000 volumes 
in its library. 
The society entertains distin- 


guished world figures who visit 
America, while there is always a 
welcome for research workers, 
teachers and writers. 


Condensed from the Empire News 


Among the historical gems at 
the society’s headquarters are th 
16th-century Bedell Bible, the 
pocket-book in which Robert 
Emmet carried Sarah Curran’s 
love-letters, and Daniel O’Con 
nell’s silver shoe buckles. 

To James McGurrin, author, 
lecturer and historian, this galax 
of history is the proof that his 
thirty years of hard work has not 
been in vain. He has been pres! 
dent-general of the society for over 
eighteen years. 

His personal story of success as 
an emigrant makes him the only 
Irishman I encountered in America 
who found success easy to achieve 

“TI never knew poverty or 
tragedy since I arrived in America 
from Drumkerrin in 1901,” says 
the _sixty-eight-year-old __ highly- 
paid Commissioner of Jurors of 
the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York. 

Youngest of three children of a 
Leitrim farmer, McGurrin emi- 
grated with an uncle when only 
twelve years of age. Three years 
later, while still at school, he was 
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earning a few dollars a week as an 
errand boy. 

From then onwards he never 
ceased to earn money, right through 
High School and Columbia Uni- 
versity, from which he went into 
the advertising department of a 
large clothing firm. 

When the nation was staggering 
under the legacy of the crash in 
1933, McGurrin’s success in busi- 

s and the Civil Service was 

cognised by his appointment as 
Commissioner of Jurors. He heads 

taff of forty people who sum- 
mon, screen and appoint juries for 
courts under their jurisdiction. 

His story is far removed from 

of the thousands of Irishmen 
long ago who pioneered art, cul- 
ture, commerce and religion in the 
undeveloped land of America. 

it was to tell their story that a 

up of men of Irish birth and 
ncestry Met on a wintry January 
night in 1897 at the Revere House 

Boston. Catholics and Protes- 
ints from every corner of the 
thirty-two counties were united in 
their pledge to promote the cause 

the part played by the Irish in 
the history of America. 

Although this initial meeting of 
the American Irish Historical 
Society took place on January 20, 
1897, the spade-work goes back to 
1881 or 1882, in the days ol 
Thomas Hamilton Murray, the 
Irish poet, writer and seholar. 

At the time Murray was editor 
of The Daily Sun, of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, in which news- 
paper he had written feature 
articles oh Irish pioneers in the 
New England States. He dis- 


THE 


covered that historians had cheated 
the Irish out of their just credit. 
Some writers claimed that no Irish 
lived in America before 1840! 
After that year, of course, they 
could not make such a false claim, 
because the famine of 1845-7 re- 
sulted in hundreds of thousands 
of Irish emigrating to the U.S.A. 
: thirty-five years after the 


U.S.A. 17 


Some 
famine, Thomas Hamilton Murray 
set himself the task of not only 
proving that the Irish were in 
America before 1840, but that 
they also had a big hand in u 
formation of the new nation. 

He enlisted the aid of other dis- 
tinguisted Irishmen, including 
James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the 
Boston Pilot; Thomas J. Gargan, 
a celebrated lawyer; Joseph Smith, 
editor of the Boston Traveller, 
and Thomas B. Lawler, director 
of a famous publishing company. 

When Editor Murray’s 
had been enlarged to thirty 
bers they drafted a letter 
pleaded with people of [ri 
to form the American Ir! 
torical Society 


The letter, 


thea 
tii 


group 
mem- 
which 
h blood 
sh 


His- 


dated December 26, 


1896, was posted to people in 
many parts of America. Among 
the group who signed the letter 
were Harry Stoddart Ruggles, de- 


scendant of an Irishman 
arrived in America in 1657: Rear- 
Admiral Richard Worsam Meade, 

icie V eneral George 
mander of the Union 
and Theo- 
who later became 
President of the United States. 
(Roosevelt traced part of his line- 
age back to Dublin.) 





hire 
lif, 


ry svwaltr 
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Less than a month after the 
letter was posted, the society was 
founded. The first president- 
general was Rear-Admiral Meade. 
Murray was unanimously made 
secretary-general. 

He told his colleagues how he 


first discovered the strength of the 
Irish in America—mainly throug! 
land grants, wills and marriages 

Since then the American Iris! 
Historical Society has publishe« 
forty volumes on the Irish in t 
U.S.A. 





Drama at Killarney 


T is reported that a golfer, from Limerick, playing at the 

Killarney golf course, sliced his ball off the eighteenth tee 
into the Lower Lake. It arrived in time to hit a trout which 
had just “risen over” the water. 

A golfer, resident at Killarney and accompanied by a friend, 
was walking along the edge of the lake at the time and watched 
the Limerick devotee slice the ball and saw it hit the trout. 
The friend waded into the water, found and caught with his 
hands the {lb. trout “in a dazed condition,” and retrieved 
the golf ball. 

It is, perhaps, a reflection on golfers and fishermen that 
they will find the story hard to believe mainly because its 
facts (which have not been questioned and which are sup- 
ported by two witnesses) are so much more remarkable than 
those supporting stories to which they have themselves added 
some embroidery and expected their friends to believe. This, 
other people may urge, is the best yet. 

All things considered, we ourselves cast no doubts on the 
veracity of the account; we only point out that some people 
may, and, that being so, it is a pity that the principal figure 
in the drama, the trout, did not recover from its dazed con- 
dition before being dispatched to add its quota to the evidence. 

—The Field (London). 


Posthum(or)ous 
‘Twice during my summer holidays I came across “posterity” 
epitaphs. 
The following epitaph in Donacomper graveyard, Ce. Kil- 
dare, is an example of what I mean: — 
“Erected by Stephen Coyle to the memory of his posterity.” 
And some people say that my hobby of visiting churchyards 
is a morbid one! 


—L. J. M. in The Advocate. 


The President of the British Royal Academy believes 
that Ireland 1s the country most suited to lead a new 
Renaissance in the arts and crafts 


Let’s Banish Lely 
Craftsmansh ip 


SIR ALBERT RICHARDSON 


be restored to their former 
vitality? 

Art is not to be called into 
being by legislation, by academic 
ruling, nor by books and lectures. 
It has to be encouraged, and this 
is only possible when a great ideal 
is desired. 

Craftsmanship is at a low level. 
Cultured men and women are no 
longer in a position to act as 
patrons. Quality is at a discount. 
A new sort of tyranny stifles the 
independent action of people in 
every part of the world. 

Those whose duty it 
struct the young are apathetic. 
Nearly all our works as architects, 
painters and sculptures lack style. 
Above everything, we recognise 
the influence of evil in the per- 
verted forms which exploiters of 
the fine arts fob off on the inno- 


| re can the arts and crafts 


is tO in- 


cent and unsuspecting. 

We live at a time when rapid 
duplication of many objects has 
to be considered. Very well, let 
the machine come into action. We 


Condensed from an addr 


which 
and 


are controlled by economics 
decree the cost of materials 
their working. We must recognise 
this factor. 

Svnthetic 
features in 
and decoration have come to stay. 


Let us accept all these materials 


materials for certain 


bull ling fore h r 
wuding. Lurnisning 


but we should reserve the right to 
encourage beauty of form and 
detail. 

I do not believe that the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem lies 
in the direction of pr rulings 
or the observan f definite law: 
When craftsmanship attempts to 
imitate examples of other tu 
fails. When it is too preci t 
loses vitality. Any form of handi- 
craft that attempts to enfor i 
theory will be doomed in a short 
time. 

The main purpose of French 
industrial proprietors has been to 


evolve intelligently from historic 
motives and to correct and refine 
their own 
temporary needs. 

We need a leader with tireless 


i in Dublin 


traditions to suit con- 
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energy to revitalise the crafts. If 
such a one could be found, or, 
failing that, if a Society could be 
set up with authority to act and 
persuade, there would soon arise 
a spirit which would encourage 
the arts and crafts to a glory that 
would shake the world. 

We should not acclaim novelty 
or originality of form, for such 
terms are meaningless. We should 
acclaim that simplicity of touch 


which is the nearest approach to 
perfection God allows man to 
make. 

Ircland is the country. most 


suited for this new Renaissance; 
inheriting age-old traditions, forti- 
fied by religion, inspired by 
history, respectful to nature, 
jealous of liberty, she is in a posi- 
tion to set an example to other 
nations. 

There are many things to be 
considered—art schools and tech- 
nical colleges, evening schools, 
the universities and the specialist 
firms. 

A society would promote 
scholarship on the crafts, initiate 
courses at approved schools and 
prevail on the Church to employ 
the best craftsmen to build, repair 
and furnish places of worship. 

It would curb the importation 
of trashy goods and would sanc- 
tion the exportation of only goods 
of the finest quality. It ‘would act 
as sponsors of taste and as 
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arbiters of the suitability of cer-: 
tain types of manufactured goods. 

If every responsible citizen in 
Dublin, Cork, Galway, Limerick 
and Waterford would give their 
support, the campaign would be 
launched without delay. 

As a frequent visitor to Ireland 
during the past fifty-five years I 
have often thought how disastrous 
it would be if Ireland were to 
imitate some other nation and 
place vulgar progress in a higher 
category than soulful attainment. 
To deny the advantages of taste 
to a community is not only a 
deadly sin but a species of 
national self-poisoning. 

Let us unite in a crusade to re- 
found the noble aspects of the arts 
and crafts. And let us not forget 
that craftsmanship is still very 
much alive. 

Most of the best craftsmen are 
engaged on the manufacture of 
machines. Their work calls for the 
greatest skill and precision. 

It is another form of art, less 
spectacular than the art and craft 
that produced the cathedral, the 
abbey, the monastery and the 
mansion, less comforting than the 
artistry that fashioned silverware 
and jewellery, less satisfactory, in 
a pictorial sense, than the craft of 
the tailor, the milliner and the 
dress-maker; but, judged from the 
dynamic power of the moment, it 
is wonderful. 


[7 takes a strong character to leave a ringing telephone alone. 


PSYCHIATRIST (to patient): “ When did you first discover you 


ermjoyed paying your income tax?” 
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Rebellious clerks in the Wexford 
County Council just won't take an 
oath of aliegiance 





The Throne 
in the 
Saltees 


Those “ deplorably 
varl 


THE SALTEE 
trouble again 

disrespectful 
lets” of Wexford County Coun- 
the nerve to send him 

rates demand! And Michael John 
Joseph Neale has so far steadfastly 
byected to this impertinent 
upon his kingdom. 

Michael Neale stuck “ His Royal 
Highness ” in front of his 1 
when he bought the Great Saltee 
Islands off Wexford back 


He renovated a house on the island 


ind called his family and workmen 
about him. Then he announced h 
issumption of princely rank and set 


to work to embellish and enrich his 
kingdom. 

Letters addressed to plain Mister 
Neale are “ Address not 
known.” CF. 
called him “ Mister” in the ’phone 
book, the “Prince” told them 
what to do with their ’phone. 

On the island there’s a four-ton 
throne shipped over there on a 
Kon-Tiki-style raft. And on the 
throne is this inscription: 

“ This chair is erected in memory 
of my mother, to whom I made a 
vow when I was ten years old that 
one day I would own the Saltee 


returned 
And when the 


; 7 
Islands and become the first Prince 
of the Saltees.” 


But somehow those _ rebellious 


clerks in Wexford’s Co Council 
olnces just wont take h of 
allegiar 

1 Pe pi 


Story in Tweed 
yo "VE HEARD OF PAINTIN( 


C lI t i ever 
heard of 1 i pictures? Their 
manufacture t ] bby 
of M R. Lan \ f Mr. 
Michael La Pu Cross, 
Bal curra, (¢ Li Mrs. 
Lan can vy  § worthy 
examp! e) art—Connemara 
lat ad 7.) re : j hy tinv 
x C ges, b I ins and 
patchwork fields in ly pieced 
in lace 

Eac picture ketched and 
planned by M Lane before she 
€ the tweeds and rmonises 

cK If 

B known su f | C- 
tion Padraic Pearse’s c » at 
Ma Cr Connen . | er 
l i \ d 1 t picture; 
for when t visited the « rere 
Mr. La d that ) j 
onl aw ng-desk airs and 
tab! there was no picture of 


Pearse. He wrote to the newspa] 

and received a letter 

in Our Lady’s Hospital, 
The letter was from Mr 

Barry, a I 

spatch carrier for General Liam 

the War of Independ- 


former art student 


Lynch, in 








ence. Now a patient in the thera- 
peutic part of the hospital, he 
found plenty of time to paint a 
large-size oil portrait of Pearse. 
Perhaps, one day, that vacant space 
on the tiny cottage wall may be 
filled by this excellent black-and- 
white painting. 
—Limerick Weekly Echo. 


Can’t Stop Working 
‘THE TELEPHONE BELL RANG IN A 

Torquay home and interrupted 
a man feeding birds in his back 
garden. The caller was Pangur 
Ban. And the man in the garden 
was Sean O’Casey. 

“T’m working hard like I always 
do,” he said. “I can’t stop 
working.” 

What is he working at? “ Well, 
I’m writing a book of comments, 
opinions and ideas about everything 
that strikes me. And I’m in the 
middle of a new play about the 
Tostal.” 

O’Casey admitted he never was 
in Ireland for the Tostal. But he 
claims he knows all about it. He 
is in favour of it but for one thing 
—it should be held a bit later in 


the year when the weather is 
better. 
—PaNGuR BAN in the Irish 
Press. 


The O’Malley Country 
Lé>Y O’MALLEY 1s ANN BrIDGE, 
the novelist, and her travels 
round the world as wife of Sir 
Owen O’Malley, British Ambas- 


sador in Lisbon before he retired 
in 1947, have given her subjects for 
many of her books. 
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She tells me that her husband’s 
ancestor, Charles O’Malley (the 
subject of Charles Lever’s novel of 
that name), was a dragoon for about 
nine months, and in the family’s 
possession there is a miniature of 
him in uniform, After he left the 
Dragoons he studied law in Trinity 
College and later took silk in 
Dublin. He was a first cousin of 
Sir Owen’s grandfather. 

Since then, until 1947, when Sir 
Owen returned to live in the West, 
this branch of the O’Malley family, 
which descends directly from Grace 
O’Malley, was absent from the 
O’Malley country in Co. Mayo. 
Now, however, they have gone 
away again, for their house, Rock- 
fleet, mear Westport, where they 
have lived for the last ten years, 
has been sold to Mrs. Carmel 
Snow, Irish-born editor-in-cnief of 
Harper's Bazaar, New York. Sir 
Owen and Lady O’Malley have 
gone to live in Oxfordshire. 

On the Rockfleet property there 
is an O’Malley castle, which has 
been restored by the National 
Monuments Branch of the Office of 
Public Works. Sir Owen provided 
some old slates for the roof, and 


local O’Malleys contributed the 
timber for its restoration. 
There are two more O’Malley 


castles in Clew Bay, both of which 
are National Monuments, and an 
abbey on Clare Island, in which 
Grace O’Malley is said to have 
been buried. During the ten years 
Sir Owen spent in Co. Mayo, yet 
another O’Malley castle was taken 
over by the National Monuments— 
Kildavnet Castle at Achill, which 
Grace had built, and which she 
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rave to one of her handmaidens as can Army in France in 1918, where 
a present. he met and married Mademoiselle 


QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. Campan. Zanie (in private life 


Fitzgeralds Everywhere with two smail sons, acts under her 
[IKE THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED —— cI 


in a shoe, actress Geraldine L 
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was born in Glasgow, went first to 
Glasgow University, then Balliol 
College, Oxford, and finally spent 
two years at Harvard, where he 
took an M.A. in American history. 


Since then he has travelled fre- 
quently in America and has lec- 
tured and written on American 


history 

Ir is possible that an interest in 
America developed in his childhood 
when his Donegal-born father, who 
had spent two years in California, 


continued his contact with that 
country by subscribing to many 
American newspapers and maga- 


zines. After taking his degree at 
Harvard, he returned to England 
and lectured in American -history 
at the University of London and on 
American government at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has praised 
Professor Brogan’s “ extraordinary 
gift for understanding and illumin- 
ating the woof of constitutional 
principles and the warp of political 
tactics in the fabric of democratic 
history.” 


Words and Music 


To many people, however, his 
outstanding contribution has been 
in such books as The English 
People: Impressions and Observa- 
tions and The American Problem. 
Here he has been an interpreter 
between two nations whose 
larity of language has often deep- 
ened the sense of affront when 
differences have been discovered. 

Professor Brogan is also regarded 
as an authority on modern France, 
another country which he knows 
well. Of his Development of 
Modern France, André Maur 
wrote, “His qualities of style im- 
plemented with a dry humour make 
the reading of this history as pro- 
vocative as it is moving.” In his 
latest book, The French Nation, he 
writes about French society from 
the fall of Napoleon to the setting 
up of the Vichy government. 

Professor Brogan has been Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at 
Cambridge since 1939. He lives in 
Cambridge with his wife .and has 
four sons and one daughter. 

—Books and Bookmen. 


simi- 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM once observed that Berlioz in the musi- 


cal world 


occupies much the 


same situation that the 


hippopotamus occupies: in the natural-history world; both are 
large, eccentric and non-conformable. 


Veo , 
it 1S 2. 


o on record that the composer was once introduced 


to a European monarch who said jocularly, “Ah, you are the 


man 
| 


who writes music for bands of 500 performers?” to which 


Berlioz replied with some dignity: “Your majesty has been 


misinformed. I sometimes score for 450.” 


«“ 


career?” 


J>° you think my littl daug 


4 
i. 


—Irish Times. 


hter should take up music as a 


“No, but I think she should put down the piano lid as a 


favour.” 





The internationally-famous concert pianist looked 
the mirror and reports frankly on what sh 


mcr 
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I Took the Blinkers 
Off—and Lived! 


J LOOKED into the mirror and I Western Australia. 

| Be the poverty-pinched face of old roué of 
a nine-year-old with dragged- stained from h 

down red hair. by miners in the local p 
And I wept, and scolded my my uncle, who wa 

mother, blaming her even for the in the 

freckles on which I plastered slices That pi 

of cucumber, (The freckles are still exhausted that it co 

here, but now I can smile at longer, even to wr : 

them. pub choruses. My uncle had 
Today, as I look into the mirror trundled around 

that reflects the past, it is always house and to me 

1e little child, herself looking into And the day I first touched 
mirror, that I see first. yellow keys was the day I 7 
My mother had told me I was _ the blinkers that I was to wear for 
mm in a tent, in Tasmania. My many year: 

first playthings were the stones on I wanted to ¢ 

he bare earth of the tent. and my th 

My Irish father was atree-cutter, object: the 

labourer, a miner. Me they called It became 

Ragged Eilic”. Always we were my love 

tribly poor. My mother 

One day I watched as a man ... . I learned to p! 

ok away my go-cart, the wooden Ripe and Bel 


+ 


pram that I loved, which had to be Endearing You ( \ 
old for more important things father broug! 
than a child’s pleasure: for food. listen 
So you can see what the pia: The pian 
meant to me when it arrived: We and hapsn 
had moved to Boulder City, in was how tt 
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cation to one task, to mastering the 
piano to the point where no tech- 
nical difficulty would trouble me; 
with the eight, nine and ten hours 
of practice a day, year after year. 
It is the penalty one must pay. 

Next I see Ragged Eilie at the 
convent school, in the back row, 
which was for the non-paying ones; 
and the. nuns scurrying around 
regularly to press for the 6d. a 
week which my father was reluc- 
tant to give. But he willingly paid 
that other 6d. a week, which was 
for music lessons at the school, 
after I had urged him, having seen 
a nun give another child a lesson. 

I became well known in Boulder 
City for my piano-playing. Money 
was collected so that I could go to 
a bigger convent school at Perth. 
The beauty of life began to touch 
on me. 

And I see now that from then 
on I was always to find a friendly 
hand, a guiding word, to help in 
time of crisis or trouble. 

In Perth the help came from 
Percy Grainger, the composer, and 
later from Backhaus, the pianist, 
who was touring Australia. They 
heard me play; they urged that I 


be sent abroad to study. Again 
money was raised. I was sent to 
Germany—to Leipzig. 


There it was a lonely life. Many 
years afterwards a student who had 
been with me said, “ We all hated 
you—you were always practising.” 
The blinkers were tightly fixed. 

But again a friendly hand 
stretched out. In Leipzig was a 
New Zealand family named 
Andreae, who took me _ close, 
bought me woolly pants, gave me 


their love. They did not expect 
gratitude. And I’m afraid they go’ 
none until years later, when | 
realised just how kind they had 
been. 

Through the years I recall many 
people who helped me, and I too! 
their help, and I feel now that my 
thanks were insufficient because o! 
the blinkers that let me see only 
a piano. 

That is why, I think, I feel toda 
an urge to help others—the lam 
dog, the wounded bird, the beate: 
child, the struggling musician. 

After Germany, London. An in- 
troduction to Sir Henry Wood. | 
played Prokoflev at a concert. He 
asked me to play at a concert 
Hull: César Franck. I did not 
know that work at the time. | 
wrote to: Dame Myra Hess: 
Would she help me? 

She spent all morning with me, 
helping, advising. . . . But, again, 
it was only years later that I pro- 
perly thanked her. 

There came years when I was 
glad to play for two or th: 
guineas a concert. I toured wit! 
Richard Tauber for eight guinc 
a week, the ’cellist and I filling 1 
between his songs. Tauber, 
great star, always asked us to hi 
table after each concert. 

I like to think I am not “ ten 
peramental ”. I like to think th 
conductors would say that | 
easy to get on with. I don’t say I's 
always got a smile, but I’m punc 
tual and always meticulous in wha! 
I do. 

Yet, sometimes the lurking tem 
perament breaks through. Once a 
year, perhaps, when the strain of 





I TOOK THE 


rwork has become unendur- 
In those moods, if there is 
lack there, I look for it until I 
Then I shut myself up 

e at home and have the urge 
ow things. I am better by the 
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it this is the most important 
as I look in the mirror now 
now that the blinkers are off. 
And it was when that first 
ppened that I realised I had 
ed so many of the everyday 
sant things of life. 
[ had. played in a 
intries all over the world—and 
[ had seen nothing of the 
rld. Only the ’plane and the 
| and the concert hall. 
[ realised that I had read very 
tle, knew little about games, had 
friends—I 


, 


score of 


de few realised, in 
t, that I had no education in 


”? 
trtt’. 


Just when the blinkers came off 
not know. But it was not 


1 mn 
iong 


the war, I think, after I had 
playing in the blitzed cities 
towns; and my son was grow- 
p (he is seventeen now); and 
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What are the reasons for 








the amazing Eugene O’Neill revival ? 


DEAD MAN TRIUMPHANT 


T. H. WENNING 


Edmund : It was a great mis- 
take, my being born a man. I 
would have been much more 
successful as a sea-gull or a fish. 
As it is, I will always be a 
stranger who never feels at 
home, who does not really want 
and is not really wanted, who 
can never belong; who must 
always be a little in love with 
death! 

—Long Day’s Fourney Into 

Night. 


N November 27th, 1953, death 

finally embraced Eugene Glad- 

stone O'Neill, the author of 
these tormented, _ self-revealing 
lines. When he died at sixty-five, 
he had borne the slow ravages of 
that crippling palsy, Parkinson’s 
disease, for ten years. 

During this time he was scarcely 
able to write a line; his formidable 
achievement as a playwright which 
had won him the Nobel prize for 
Literature in 1936 lay neglected; 
his name, the most distinguished 
in the American theatre, was 
barely mentioned. He was buried 
in a lonely corner of Boston’s 
Forest Hills cemetery. In the 
single car which followed the 


hearse to the cemetery there were 
only 


three people: O’Neill’s 


Condensed from Newsweek (New York) 


widow, the former Carlotta Mon- 
terey; his physician, and the nurse 
who attended O’Neill during his 
last days. 

But art has a strangely indepen- 
dent life of its own. And now, 
three and a half years after the 
writer’s death, his plays have re 
turned to conquer Broadway once 
again. 

Looming over the fluffy musi- 
cals, the revues, the entertainments 
which are American _ theatres 
main staple these days, are three 
of his most ponderous dramas 
Another play, Anna Christie, bas 
been transformed by a peculiar 
Broadway alchemy into a hit mus: 
cal. Moreover, some cighteen 
earnest, possessive, and indelatig- 
able writers are digging into 
playwright’s past, scrambling |! 
material which will enrich 
projected biographies of the melan- 
choly life of a man nobody knew 
very well. 

The O’Neill renaissance began 
last year as a small, moody cloud 
on the off-Broadway horizon with 
the revival of The Iceman Cometh 
This play (first produced in 1946) 
was a talkative study of illusion 
and reality set in a cheap bar in 
New York, peopled with the dere- 
licts of the New York waterfront 


“4 


their 





DEAD MAN 


“The best friends I ever had,” 
O’Neill once said). Despite its four 
hours, a revitalised Iceman is still 
holding the boards. 

Its brilliant director, José Quin 
tero, was also given the job of 
directing Long Day’s Fourney Inio 
Night—O’Neill’s grimly autobio- 
graphical account of his < 
family. On the face of it, this four- 
hour tragedy seemed peculiarly 
unsuited to a Broadway living on 
fluff. But the audiences flocked to 
teep themselves in the prolix 
wrangling of a bitter cast of charac- 

rs: O’Neill’s drug-dazed mother, 
his penurious actor-father, and the 
two sons, Edmund and James, the 
itter slowly, deliberately killing 
himself with drink. Journey be- 
came the My Fair Lady of the cur- 


wn 


nt dramatic repertory. It won 
Pulitzer Prize, the Drama 
Critics Circle Award and every 


other major trophy available this 
year. 

Early last May, Carmen Capalbo 
oined with Stanley Chase to pro 
uce A Moon for the Misbcgot- 
ten. This O’Neill play, which goes 
on for only three hours, is a sequel 
to Journey and traces the 


final di 
ntegration of one of the brother 


This is how the O’Neill boom 
tands at the time of writing: 
Three dramas and one musical 


playing to some 28,500 persons a 
week, drawing approximately 
$5,000 a week in -royalties f 
O’Neill’s widow. But there is more 
to come. There is talk of turning 
O’Neill’s only comedy, Ah, Wilde 

ness! into another musical enter- 
tainment. In Hollywood, Para- 


OI 


mount’s Don Hartman is readying 
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characters and his stories of gloom. 
Nowadays people are not so cocky. 
Ours is an ingrown age.” 

The new O'Neill public seems 
to have one overwwhelming char- 
acteristic. It is a glutton for punish- 
ment. It seems that audiences 
escaping from escapism like to see 
their troubles projected, magnified 
and dramatised on the stage—a 
trait which has also contributed to 
the success of such playwrights as 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur 
Miller. 

At Long Day’s Fourney, the son 
of Polish immigrants bought a 
second pair of seats for his parents. 
“My mother and father have 
always lived on the Lower East 
Side. When I saw the show, there 
they were on stage—without the 
accents. I want them to sce this 
play.” A middle-aged woman was 
reluctant to explain her presence. 
“ We've had a lot of trouble in our 
family, I want to see what happens 
to somebody else.” 

A few members of the audience 
found the sense of identification 
between themselves and the tor- 
mented O’Neill characters too 
painful to bear. A former All- 
American football star broke away 
at the first intermission. “ My wife 
made me go in the first place. All 
during the first act I was watching 
myself as O’Neill’s father. That 
isn’t my idea of fun.” 

This massive effect which 
O'Neill generates is completely 
premeditated and carefully worked 
out. As he once remarked: “ The 
theatre is, and always. has been, a 
public thing. You have to move 
and hold the public by every de- 


vice you can contrive.” O’Neill 
spent his life learning how to do 
it. He was born into the theatre 
and died in it. 

“ My first seven years,” he wrote 
to Prof. Arthur Hobson Quinn, a 
drama historian, “were spent 
mainly in the larger towns ail over 
the United States—my mother 
accompanying my father [a great 
matinée idol of the time] on his 
road tours in Monte Cristo and 
repertoire, although she was never 
an actress and had rather an aver- 
sion for the stage in general.” 

Later he went to Catholic and 
non-sectarian boarding-schools for 
a while, but none of these tempo- 
rary stops could give him that sense 
of belonging which he wanted. He 
was always conscious of his own 
lack of roots. “ Usually a child has 
a regular, fixed home, but you 
might say I started in as a trouper. 
I knew only actors and the stage.” 

In 1914, when he was twenty- 
six, O'Neill took a decisive step. 
He enrolled in Prof. George Pierce 
Baker’s famous “English 47” 
playwriting class at Harvard (a 
theatrical laboratory through which 
Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman and 
Thomas Wolfe have since passed). 

Behind him was an uncomfort- 
able tussle with formal education 
at Princeton in 1906-7 and six 
years of wandering, working and 
brooding in various jobs. He 
had already tried his hand at a 
few plays and he had read every 
play in the library. “ The Greeks, 
the Elizabethans—practically all 
the classics—and, of course, all the 
moderns, Ibsen and Strindberg, 
especially Strindberg.” 














Ree 


DEAD MAN 


The main thing that O’Neill 
wanted from Harvard was expert 
advice on the technical problems 


of staging. His own experiences 
were there to provide enough 
material for a dozen plays. And 
more copiously than any other 


American playwright O’Neill has 
dug into his personal life for the 
raw stuff to fashion into drama. 

He has prospected for gold 
Honduras—the background for an 
indifferent play called Gold. He 
had worked his way around the 
world in cargo ships, and drunk 
himself into a coma in many a 
frowsy waterfront. bistro from 
Buenos Aires to New York. The 
Long Voyage Home, The Moon 

the Caribees, The Hairy Ape, 
all his sea plays washed up 
from these days as a deck-hand. 

A bout with tuberculosis in 
1912 produced The Straw, while 
his own eternal battle with his 
family is painfully reproduced in 
Long Day’s Journey and A Moon 
for the Misbegotten. Tragedy and 
personal disaster wind through 
O’Neill’s life as they do through 
his plays. His first two marriages 
ended in divorce. His elder son, 
Eugene, Jr., a Greek scholar, com- 
mitted suicide in 1950. His 
younger son, Shane, is a penniless 
drug addict. 

Oona, his daughter, left him at 
the age of eighteen to marry the 
often-married Charles Chaplin. 
Today, living in Europe and the 
mother of six, Oona will not talk 
about her father. 

O’Neill’s old friends are reluc- 
tant to speak about his 
family troubles. But a few, at least, 


arlie 
eariter 
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have no hesitation in disc 
the beautiful Carlotta Montere 
who starred in the fi luction 
of The Hairy Ape and married 
O’Neill in 1929. Carlotta live 
recluse in an hotel in New York’s 
East 60s. 

Of her seclusion, her influence 
on O’Neill, Marc (Green Pastures 
Connolly says: “ Carlee lives in 


an ‘ivory’ mind. . . . She made 
herself into a necessity for Gene. 
Wives of writers are as predatory 


as anything you know. It’s just a 
way for them—and Carlotta speci- 
fically—to justify their existence 
near a famous husband in this 
sort of stewardship. . . the 
rest, she dressed herself up in an 
attitude of dedication. O’Nei!l was 
always a sort of submerged fellow 
and the progression of his il 
did not help any against this t 
ency, and Carlotta completed 

job by practically wrapping Gene 
up in swaddling clothes. 


oe 


tii 


The widow is the playwright’s 
sole heir and the final arbiter as to 


stad ste ld be done with th 
remaining O’Neill plays. (She 
allowed Aune Christie to be done 
as a musical.) Several of these she 


herself typed from his manu- 
scripts, with the aid of a magnily- 
ing glass to read the tiny, meticu- 
lous script in which he wrote 
When O’Neill’s powers finally 
failed him, he had been working 
on a monumental cycle of nine 
plays known as A Tale of Posses- 
sors Self-Dispossessed. It was to 
have been an ironic comment on 
the rise and fall of an American 
family through the whole span of 
American history. As the play- 
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wright slowly vanished from the 
public scene in the °40s, rumour 
had it that he had never finished 
the grand cycle; later that he had 
destroyed all the manuscripts. The 
rumour was false. How Dr. Karl 


stage More Stately Mansions, after 
its ten hours of dialogue are cut to 
manageable size. 

O’Neill himself always objected 
to such editing. “ No play is too 
long that holds the interest of the 





audience,” he once said. “If a 
short play is tiresome, it is too 
long.” The crowds that have made 
O’Neill the reigning playwright of 
the season obviously find his plays 
just the right length. 


Ragnar Gierow, managing director 
of the Royal Dramatic Theatre in 
Stockholm, unearthed and then 
produced A Touch of the Poet last 
March is now a well-known thea- 
trical detective story. Soon he will 


Liverpool’s Irish Pioneer 

IVERPOOL has celebrated the 750th anniversary of the grant- 

ing of its charter. 

Outstanding among those who helped to make its industrial 
history was a Dublin man who was associated both with the 
foundation of the vast chemical industry sited in and around 
Liverpool and with the origins of one of the world’s largest 
commercial enterprises: Imperial Chemical Industries. 

He was James Muspratt, .who was born on August 12th, 
1793. At fourteen, he was apprenticed to a Dublin druggist. 
A quarrel with his employer sent him to Spain, to seek his 
fortune soldiering in the Peninsular Wear. He joined the Navy 
later, only to desert on finding the discipline unnecessarily 
harsh. 

Returning to Dublin, and then aged twenty-one, he started 
producing chemicals, including hydrochloric and acetic acids, 
turpentine and prussiate of potash. Lack of capital prevented 
him from embarking on the manufacture of alkali from 
common salt. 

He emigrated to Liverpool, where he took over a disused 
glassworks. In succession, he established works at St. Helen’s, 
Newton, Widnes and Flint. Later he bought sulphur mines in 
Sicily, and when that source was cut off he used iron pyrites 
to make sulphuric acid. 

A century ago Muspratt retired. The industrial empire 
which he had established in thirty-five years was carried on 
by his sons, the eldest of whom, James Sheridan Muspratt, 
founded the famous Liverpool College of Chemistry. 

—Irish Independent (London Letter). 


SOME people pay compliments as if they expected receipts 
for them. 
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He got better and better 
pretending to be blind 


“Exeuse Me, 
Ma’am,” said > 
the Zipper 


SEANACHUIV 


eco OOOO Mn nnNHe 
" M: father used to tell of a 
1 Vi man he knew a bit west of 
Mullingar,” said Seana- 
chuiv. “ He was called Jimmy the 
Zipper and was as cute as an old 
pike in a bog-hole. But as well as 
being cagey, he was woeful work- 
shy and he was always figuring out 
ways of getting a living without 
having to work for it. 

“Well, one day he got a real 
brain-wave that he’d pretend to 
be struck blind and then they’d 
give him the blind pension and so 
he'd be a ‘ made man’ for the rest 
of his Life. 

“So he waited until there was 
a thunderstorm one day and after 
a big flash of lightning he let out 
a roar that drowned the thunder. 
‘I'm blinded,’ says he, ‘I can’t 
even see the door or the window.’ 
And he moaned and _ ullagoned 
until the family called in the dis- 
pensary doctor. 

“Well, the Zipper fooled him 
as easy as could be. ‘ You're 
blinded for life, my poor man,’ 


said the doctor, ‘ and we’ll have to 
see about getting you the blind 
pension.” Your man bawled louder 
than ever until the doctor said: 
‘Til have to go now, because if I 
stay I’m afraid I'll have to apply 
for the deaf pension for myself; 
but you'll be hearing about the 
pension in a few weeks.’ ” 

The few weeks passed, troubled 
weeks for the Zipper, but not idle 
ones, because he was getting better 
and better pretending to be blind, 
he practised so hard at it. 

“Well, one morning the post- 
man arrived with an official letter, 
the harp and all that on it, ad- 
dressed to Master James. They 
read it for him, and when they 
worked out what was meant by all 
the big words in it they understood 
that the Zipper was told to be up 
in Dublin on a certain day at the 
office of the medical referee. 

“*T don’t know if it’s a boxing 
match, or a football match or a 
hurling match or whar it is this 
referee wants to try me at, but I'll 
have to go anyhow, even if I can 
see nothing.’ So he went off on the 
bus to Dublin and, of course, they 
didn’t want to bring him to any 
game of any sort, but only to see 
how blind he was. 

“The Zipper was such a clever 
boyo and played his part so well 
that in ten minutes they had passed 
him as the blindest thing in Dub- 
lin, bar old Nelson on the Pillar 
and the dead fish in Moore Street 
market. And the head doctor was 
so full of sympathy for him that 
he brought him down the stairs 
and across the road himself and 
paid for a taxi to bring him to 


Condensed from the Golden Hour 
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Store Street bus depét, where he’d 
get a bus back home. 

“When the Zipper found he’d 
have to wait nearly four hours for 
the next bus, he decided that he 
might as well go to the pictures, 
so off he went to the Theatre 
Royal. And he was feeling very 
well off now, for the Dublin doc- 
tor told him he’d be getting ‘ back 
money” from the time he was re- 
ported by his local doctor. 

“He took a ticket for the dress 
circle and sat down in great com- 
fort and took out his cigarettes, 
waiting for the lights to go out and 
the pictures to begin. He had just 


realised he had lost his box of 
matches when a lady and gent 
came in and were shown to the 
seats beside him. 

“As the man sat next to him, 
the Zipper turned to ask him for 
a light for his cigarette; and what 
do you know—wasn’t it the head 
doctor himself, the chief medical 
referee for the blind pensions! 

“* Thanks be to God,’ said the 
Zipper, when he told the story 
afterwards to my father (who was 
a great friend of his) ‘ that I had 
presence of mind. I said: “ Excuse 
me, ma’am—am I in the right bus 
for Mullingar ?”’” 


Va 


ALL those who go through life gaily putting things on -their 

accounts in shops or buying on the instalment system 
should spare a thought from time to time for Peter the First 
of Portugal, who ascended his throne 600 years ago this year, 


On the Spot 


and who, to protect his subjects from impoveri 


hing them- 


selves, forbade anysody either to buy or sell without imme- 
diate payment, and made the penalty for the second offence 


execution on the spot. 


Infallible Clue 


—D. W. in The Tablet. 


MAN dashed into a police station at midnight. 
“ My wife.” he gasped. “I want to find my wife! She’s 
missing since eight this evening. Oh, find her for me.” 
“ Particulars?” asked the sergeant. “ Height?” 


“J—I don’t know.” 
“How was she dressed?” 


“I’m not too sure; but she took the dog with her.” 


“What kind of dog?” 


“Brindled bull terrier, weight 53 lb., four dark blotches on 
his body shading from grey to white, three white legs and 
right front leg brindled all but the toes. A small nick in his 


left ear.” 


“ That'll do!” gasped the sergeant. “ We'll find the dog!” 
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Beware of the midday sun ! 


Get Tanned— 
Not Tortured 


can’t get your sun-tan without 
torture. Red, shiny noses or 
rough, peeling skins are not pre- 
requisite to healthy sun-bathing. 
aken properly, the sun is good 
medicine. Most important of the 
sun's blessing is the vitamin D 
which the ultraviolet rays generate 
in our body. Blessed, too, is the 
sun’s power to relax you, unknot- 
ting kinked nerves, erasing vexing 
thoughts, making you healthfully 
lazy. 

A healthy tan relaxes tense 
nerves. It tends to lower blood 
pressure. It adds to the red and 
white corpuscles which fight dis- 
ease, and increases the hemoglo- 
bin or oxygen-carrying pigment in 
red blood cells. It’s a killer of 

crous bacteria. It enriches ‘he 
iicium, phosphorus and iron sup- 

in the body. 
But sunlight is composed of 
ious Of various wave-engths. 
me of these we see, at times, 

y spread apart in the rainbow. 
hers we cannot see, but we feel 
icm as heat, and they are called 
infra-red rays. Still others which 

cannot see, called ultra-violet 
rays, are the ones which may do 
us good or burn us. 

Most of us are blithely unaware 
more sinister implications 


ip is no reason why you 


ft eh 
uM Lue 


Tae kills 
dangerous bacteria; but it all depends 
on the timing of your exposure 


sun is good medicine, it 


of a burn—permanent destructive 
effects to: skin texture, such as 
wrinking, thickening, drying and 
irregular pigmentation, and the 
ruination of a good complexion. 
A severe burn often leaves a 
legacy of freckled, blotched skin 
that fails to tan for many years; it 
can even trip the trigger mecha- 
nism responsible for skin cancer. 

Short-wave radiations of ultra- 
violet light are responsible for 
reddening of the skin, the first 
evidence of burn, but the longer 
rays of ultra-violet light produce 
the healthful tanning effect. 

This discovery spurred the mar- 
keting of hundreds of suntan 
lotions. And, of all the various 
cosmetic preparations on _ the 
market, sun-tan lotions do have a 
fully substantiated scientific basis 
for their existence. 

Prior to the advent of such pro- 
tective lotions it was widely be- 
a good 
provide 


one 


should 


— re ror 
once fot 


lieved that 
coat of tan it 
protection from further  sun- 
burning. This assumption was 
false, because sun-tan pigment Is 
deposited deep below the skin 
laver, underneath the sun-sensitive 
cells so that the latter remain as 
exposed as ever. 
: is why most of the sun- 
rations on the 
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market can do a lot of good. These 
lotions are capable of stopping the 
short waves in the ultra-violet 
which cause the reddening or 
actual burning. The long waves, 
responsible for the tanning, sail 
right through to perform their job 
more rapidly and in cool comfort. 

The best lotions are those which 
do not rub, sweat or wash off 
easily. Actually, red petroleum 
jelly has been found to be right up 
at the top of the list of sun- 
protectives. 

But you can still get 
you carry sunbathing too far, 
lotions notwithstanding. Sensible 
sunbathers “ take the sun” slowly 
at first, a few minutes the first day, 
a few more the next, and so on. 

Beware of the noonday sun! 
This is the time of the day when 
the amount of ultra-violet reach- 
ing our planet is at its peak. At 
the beginning you would be wise 
to take your sunbaths before 10 
a.m. or after 3 p.m. Time your- 
self—don’t guess. Increase your 
exposure in slow steps. And re- 
member that you cannot sce the 
ultra-violet rays which burn your 
skin, so that even on a cool day, 
when the sun is bright, you can 
cook badly between 10 a.m. and 
3 p.m. 

ature put tough hides and long 
hair on animals, placed feathers 
on birds, and provided members 
of the human race who must live 
in tropical climates with an extra 
supply of natural pigment. But 
she failed to provide members of 
the white race with natural sun- 
light protection. 

Men are more sensitive to sun- 


burned if 
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than women. Furthermore 
persons between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty burn 
easily than either younger or older 
individuals. According to one de! 
matologist, brunettes with very 
white, dry skin are especially sen- 
sitive. Next in line are redheads. 

The truth about sunshine would 
not be complete without 
mention of skin cancer. Skin can 
cers show up most frequently « 
the hands and face, the two parts 
of the human body which bear the 
maximum brunt of sunlight. Statis- 
tics show that cancer of the skin 1 
eight times as frequent among men 
of the U.S. Navy who sail the sea: 
as it is among city folk. Farmer: 
and fishermen are also high on the 
list of victims. 

Negroes, who have a high pig- 
ment concentration, show a mini- 
mum susceptibility. Fair-skinned 
persons, on the other hand, would 
do well to make moderation in 
sunbathing a must, to reduce the 
possible danger of inviting cancer 
of the skin. 


burn 
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Although cancers of the face or to protect the outer layer of cells 
lips are among the commonest of your skin from ultra-violet 
form of the disease, they are the damages. Keep salt and fluids high. 
most successfully treated. When Be sure to eat an adequate amount 
caught in the earlier stages, they of proteins. Beware of the noon- 
can be cured completely 90 per day sun! 
cent. of the time. Suspicious facial “Choose your dark gla 


growths which do not respond in fully—they should have groun 
a reasonable time to superficial and polished lenses and s| 


treatment should not be neglected. worn only while you are 
I asked my doctor’s advice on bright sun. 

how to get the most out of summer ‘And above all, remember that : 

unshine and avoid its dangers and falling asleep under the full blast 

he told me: “If you are a salt- of the sun’s beams is one way to 





water swimming enthusiast, remem- cook yourself to death. So the 
1. | > ~ ‘ 1 a ¢ +] ‘ mamher TY 

ber that salt water hastens the cook- main rule to remember remains 
—, > "Taba > t uearles . — 1 . ealea 3¢ 2act«'t ?? 
in process. Take the SUN SIOWLY the Same as aiwayvs—take if € sy! 


irly in the season. By all means —O. A. B. in the Family 
use a lotion or cream preparation Digest. 


Ten for Two Coppers 


] HAD just paid 12s. §d. for two ounces of tobacco and ten 
cigarettes, when I saw two historic advertisements by 
Gallaher. 
First was a two-ounce piug of tobacco—for stxpence! This 


dated from the turn of the century 

Next was a picture dated 1909, showing ten suffragettes in 
the custody of two constables. All were marching away in 
orderly fashion from the Houses of Parliament. It advertised 
Park Drive cigarettes, “10 for 2 coppers”. And I ruefully 
considered the modest change from my pound note in 195 

Thomas Gallaher was a mere seventeen when he started hi 


S 


“ 


one-man “factory” to spin Irish Twist. This was in Derry 
in 1857. When he died in 1927, at the age of eighty-seven, he 
had 2,000 on his pay roll. 

In 1928 the public company of Gallaher Limited was 
formed under the present chairman, Sir Edward de Stein. 
Other companies and brands have been acquired since. More 
than 8,000 people are employed in spite of the most modern 
methods of mechanisation. —London Evening News. 


Preliminary Sparring ) 

“TF I proposed, would you say ‘ Yes?’” he asked cautiously. 
She was even more cautious. “ If you knew I'd say ‘ Yes’, 

would you propose?” 











And They Say 


Cats are Not 
Intelligent ! 





Unlike the dog, the cat learns 
tricks to please itself. You 
can’t teach it anything it 
doesn’t want to learn. 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


© human being can know for 
Pl coun what goes on in a 
cat’s mind. 

“Cats are a mysterious sort of 
folk,” said Sir Walter Scott. 
“There is more passing in their 
minds than we are aware.” We 
humans do not like that which we 
cannot understand. It makes us 
feel uncomfortable. And many 
people feel uncomfortable in the 
presence of cats. That bland, un- 
winking stare can be most dis- 
turbing. The cat looks as if it is 
thinking; it may be, for all we 
know. It may even be thinking 
about us. Much better, much 
safer, to dismiss it straight away 
as an animal of no intelligence. 
Many people do. 

And then there are those who 
regard as intelligent only those 
animals that are obedient and have 
the ability to learn certain simple 
tricks. To such people the dog is 
supremely intelligent; the cat, 
notoriously disobedient and averse 
to learning the simplest trick, 
abysmally unintelligent. 

Obedience is not necessarily a 
sign of intelligence, as any school- 
master will tell you. Nor is the 


ability to perform tricks. There is 
a vast difference between “ teach- 
ability ” and intelligence. The fact 
that the cat is not normally 
obedient and will not, as a rule, 
learn tricks does not mean that it 
is unintelligent. 

One must consider the cat as a 
cat, and not as a furry human with 
four legs and a tail. Far too many 
people think of their cats like this. 
Cats are astonishing animals. Alone 
of the domestic breeds of mam 
mals they have managed to live 
with Man and yet retain their in 
dependence. 

It is true that Man has managed 
to manufacture one or two breeds 
of domestic cat—the Smokes, for 
example—but he has never man- 
aged to alter the cat. 

Consider what he has done to 
the dog. He has bred every con- 
ceivable shape and size, beauty 
and monstrosity, perfection and 
freak. Indeed, a visitor from Mars 
would find it impossible to believe 
that the Dachshund and the St. 
Bernard, the Bulldog and the 
Saluki, the Pekinese and the Great 
Dane were all members of one and 
the same species. 


Condensed from Cats. (Penguin Books, Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
England. §s.) 
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But all domestic cats, despite 
their long association with Man 


and despite their considerable 
variety in colour and pattern, re- 
main recognisably and unmistak- 
ably cats. 

The cat’s markedly independent 
nature, though it has saved him 
from the fate of many dogs, has 
also led to much misunderstand- 
ing. Either you like cats or you do 
not. There seems to be no half- 
way house. If you do not like cats, 
ou may believe that they are 
naturally deceitful, spiteful and 
sly. You will probably believe that 
they only make good mousers when 
they are half-starved. You will cer- 
tainly believe that they are less in- 
telligent than dogs. 

But, if you consider the cat as 
a cat, and not as a sort of dog or a 
mirror of yourself, then you can- 
not fail to conclude that it is a 
highly intelligent animal—in all 
those matters which affect its own 
well-being. This does not mean 
that the cat is selfish—it means 
that it is remarkably sensible. 


All sorts of experiments have 
been conducted to probe the intel- 
ligence of cats. There is quite a 
considerable literature on the sub- 
ject. I have read a good deal of it. 

This literature proves conclu- 
sively that cats are highly intelli- 
gent, capable of formulating ideas, 
of putting two and two iogether, 
of learning a vocabulary of some 
three score human words. It proves 
equally conclusively that they are 
incapable of putting two and two 
together, of learning anything 
more than their own name (and 
not always that), are not, in fact, 
intelligent at all. 

What this literature does prove 
is that some cats are more intelli- 
gent than others. And no cat lover 
needs to read a scientific book to 
learn that. There are bright cats 
and moron cats and dotty cats, just 
as there are bright men and moron 
men and dotty men. And that, in- 
cidentally, is equally true of dogs. 

Some cats are certainly capable 
of learning astonishing things when 
it is to their advantage to do so. 
I have watched my cat, Timothy, 
trying to turn on the switch of an 
electric fire. It was stiff for 
him, but nobody would deny that 
this is putting two and two to- 


too 


gether. 

~ A friend of mine found on two 
or three occasions the zas fire 
turned on in his study. His cat, a 
Blue Persian, used to sit in front 
of this fire when it was alight. One 
dav he watched the cat turn the 
tap, sit by the fire and then walk 
away in disgust. And when it 
comes to opening doors, well, most 
cats are masters of the art, 
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One could go on giving ex- 
amples such as this almost for ever 
both from one’s own experience 
and from the literature. They do 
no more than prove that the cat is 
highly intelligent where its own 
comfort or well-being is con- 
cerned. And that, from the cat’s 
point of view, is all that matters. 

Judged from this standpoint, the 
cat’s disinclination to obey is not 
unintelligent. You can teach a cat 
not to do certain things, and after 
due deliberation it will not do 
them, but in ordinary matters of 
obedience the cat treads its own 
path. This is not wilful disobedi- 
ence, I am quite sure. It is not the 
disobedience of a naughty child. 

You can often see the cat sit 
and consider the point, and then 
deliberately walk away. It does not 
think that your ideas are as good 
as its own. And who is to say that 
it is wrong from the cat’s point of 
view? We make the obedient dog 
do a lot of things that are far from 
good for it. 

I am, after many years of living 
with cats, convinced that they are, 
with few exceptions, most intelli- 
gent creatures, and that some are 
highly intelligent even for cats. 

Whether they are more intelli- 
gent than dogs is another matter. 


The Issue is Knit 


= Wry the coat collar turned 
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Comparisons of this sort are in- 
vidious anyhow. One is dealing 
with two quite different animals 
The modern dog is a man-made 
creature; it learns to please its 
master, and rarely learns anything 
after it is two years old. “ You 
cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks’ is a true saying. The cat 
learns to please itself and continues 
to learn throughout its life. That 
is the essential difference between 
the two. 

The two together are delightful. 
I have always, since childhood, 
lived with cats and dogs. I have a 
cat and a dog now. I would not be 
without either. But these years of 
association have convinced me 
that dogs brought up with cats are 
always a little smarter than dogs 
brought up with humans alone. 

If you must have some compar! 
son, then let me give you this. You 
can teach a dog almost anything, if 
you have patience. For, to the dog, 
Man is God, and he is very anxious 
to please God—especially when 
there is the possibility of a reward 
in the form of food for doing so. 
It is impossible to teach a cat any- 
thing that he does not want \o 
learn. For the cat does not regard 
Man as God. But that is not intel- 
ligence. It is wisdom, 


up, old man? It isn’t cold.” 


“To hide the home-knitted scarf that hides the home- 
knitted pullover that hides the home-knitted tie.” 


"THREE men are my friends—he that loves me, he that hates 
me and he that is indifferent to me. 

Who loves me, teaches me tenderness; who hates me, teaches 

me caution; who is indifferent to me, teaches me self-reliance. 
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The Rise of | 
Macdonald 
Carey 





JOHN C. 


 7HEN Macdonald Carey be- 
Wi oe a father for the fifth 


time, it almost disrupted the 
performance of the Broadway 
farce in which he was appearing. 
The fact that the show was a farce 
helped considerably, for the audi- 
ence was prepared for anything. 
The fifth miracle in the Carey 
family occurred in Hollywood, 
while Mac was working in New 
York. The long-awaited "phone call 


from his family came through 
while he was pty embarking 


on the funniest scene of the play. 

An excited stage manager caught 
his eye from the wings and began 
2 pantomime notification. In full 
view of the startled audience, 
Carey forgot all stage training and 
made return signals to his unseen 
informer. The audience ddn’t 
guite understand, but snickered 
politely. 

That was well over two years 
and the Careys have 
been blessed with their sixth child, 
and fourth daughter. This put 
them in direct competition with 
the Stephen McNallys, who have 
six, and the John Farrows, with 
seven children, for the title of 


ago, since 


Determination and tough- 

have helped this 

Irish-American through the 

Hollywood mill. He is more 

interested in being an actor 
than a Star. 


ness 


WYNNE 


Hollywood's largest and happiest 
family. 

“A family this size leaves little 
time for loafing,” says Carey, who 
is among the busiest, most popu- 
lar and most versatile actors 
around today. Lanky, amiable, 
and completely lacking in pose, he 
is the sort of person who wouldn’t 


loaf if he were all alone on a 
desert isle. 
In addition to the more than 


thirty movies he has appeared in, 


radio, tele desea and Broadway 
work, Carey is now well embarked 
on the most challe nging assign- 
ment of his career a: Christian 
in the television "ries ap oar {or- 


red aie Hersholt in the 


meriy starre 
title role. 

Carey is one of the all-too-few 
performers who are really dedi- 
cated to the job. He is far more 


interested in being an actor than 
in being a star. Mac’s story is one 
of hard work and steady advance, 
rather than of meteoric rise. 

“ My Irish father was president 
of the Sioux City National Bank, 
and ev erything was being made 
ready for me,” he recalls. “ But in 
high school I ran smack into two 


Condensed from The Sign (New Jersey) 
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gentlemen who changed it all for 
me—Gilbert and Sullivan. Once 
my junior-sized bass-baritone got 
involved with them, banking was 
a dead issue.” 

Edward Macdonald Carey set 
about building a career in the 
theatre the sensible way. He 
studied stagecraft and acting at the 
University of Iowa for five years, 
earning his M.A. Then he joined 
a group called the Globe-Players, 
putting on forty-five-minute ver- 
sions of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The soap operas were thriving 
in Chicago around that time,” said 
Carey, “so I thought I might 
thrive with them. I did, to a de- 
gree, then moved on to New York, 
aiming for a break on the stage. 
It came in 1941. I played opposite 
Gertrude Lawrence in Lady in the 
Dark. It started my whole career 
rolling in high. But 1941 was even 
more important for another reason. 
That’s the year I met Betty, my 
future wife.” 

Elizabeth Crosby Heckscher 
had come from Philadelphia to 
study drama in New York. Mac 
was a thriving radio actor at the 
time. Their courtship has been 
duplicated a thousand times, but 
unfortunately not always with 
such salutary results. 

“ Betty became a Catholic when 
we married,” said Carey. “ In fact, 
I imagine she is one of the very 
few people who have been privi- 
leged to receive five Sacraments 
in one day—all of them except 
Holy Orders and Extreme Unc- 
tion.” 

Carey was just hitting his stride 
in Hollywood when he was called 


to service in the Marine Corps. 

Back in post-war Hollywood, he 
was cast in a succession of in- 
anities, which advanced his popu 
larity, if not his acting stature. Bu 
he wasn’t a boy to be bowled oy 
by froth. The combination of h 
earlier determination, and t! 
Marine training helped hi 
through the Hollywood = mill. 
Carey was soon winning accolad« 
from the hard-boiled critics, m: 
of whom sharpen their knives ! 
the screen’s “ suave ”’ actors. 

In his assignment as Dr. Chri 
tian, Carey reached a wider aud 
ence than any he has yet faced 
He is seen as the counterpart of 
figure widely loved and accepted 
on radio, a personality acknow 
ledged to be kindly, benign and 
benevolent. The new Dr. Christian 
is more on the dynamic side- 
young, virile, master of a situatiot 
in a different sense than the lat 
Jean Hersholt was. 

In a degree it calls for a me 
Macdonald Carey. Not the smoot! 
polished playboy who romanc 
the Claudette Colberts, Loretta 
Youngs and Ruth Husseys of the 
screen, not the farceur who gav 
Broadway audiences a laugh play- 
ing opposite Gertrude Lawrence 
or Kitty Carlisle, not the melo- 
dramatic Mac who saved Maureen 
O’Hara from international smug- 
glers or Rhonda Fleming from 
wild beasts of the jungle. 

The real story behind the story 
in the rise of Edward Macdonald 
Carey is not so much the success 
or failure of a particular réle or a 
certain character—it is the ex- 
ample it offers. 
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Macdonald Carey was never He gets the sort of verbal 
foolish enough to hold the illusion salutes which come to all too { 
t it comes free. He has a_ of the theatrical gentry. One c 
mily, the like of which you can’t from a grizzled old stagehand who 

for money. He knows that. gave him a fond good-night one 

has a career which will be evening at a Broad theat 
flourishing and secure long after “ Now there’s a lad who’s a credit 
flashing meteors have dis- to this business.” 
ppeared from the scene. The There are ti when stage- 
tics have told him that. hands make good critics 
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The Proverbial Woman 
A TRUTH-TELLING woman has few friend 
] b 
| "THERE never was a mirror that told a woman she v ly, 


WOMEN rouge that they may not blush 
MANY women would rather be beautiful 
‘THE cunning wile makes her | 
AN unscolded wife, like an unc 


[)on’T kiss a homely maid—she’ll brag of | | 








@Humour is where you find it @ 
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The fordan and Shannon 
7ATHER JOHN E. MAnNTON, 

C.SS.R., at Governor Furcolo’s 
breakfast in Boston, Massachusetts, 
for the ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Mr. Robert Briscoe, gave the 
following five-minute invocation: 

“ Almighty God, our Good and 
Gracious Father, we find ourselves 
a bit bewildered this morning. You 
know that the first president of the 
Irish Republic was a Protestant; 
the present Lord Mayor of Dublin 
is a Jew; the news is going around 
that the Lakes of Nillarney belong 
to a Yank; and the historians keep 
hissing in our ears that St. Patrick 
was a Frenchman. Please keep the 
blackthorns from becoming bam- 
boo 7 

“But when we remember that 
Damel O'Connell, was named after 
a Jewish prophet, and Michael 
Collins after an Archangel whose 
name is Hebrew, and that Devid 
is practically a synonym for Harp, 
it makes us realise that the Jorda: 
and the Shannon cannot be com- 
plete strangers as each goes run- 
ning down to its separate sea. 

“ Help us, then, this morning to 
hold high the brimming cup of 
hospitality to a good and great man 
who represents both; and to greet 
him not as a stranger, but as a 
treasured friend. And while he is 
over here, make him, in the best 
sense of the word, a fair-weather 


| 





friend, with none of those ‘soft’ 
days they have in Ireland, where, 
of course, it never really rains— 
those are only silver harp-string 
coming down—just a few drops of 
holy water sprinkled on the wind- 
shield. Deign to give him (mosily 
serene and mellow weather so that 
he will go back as bright as the 
colours in the Book of Kells. 

* And, dear God, stay the man 
up with monumental patience 
he heroically endures a hundred 
toastmasters from here to the West 
Coast who will gaily imagine that 
the very fillings in their teeth are 
fragments of the Blarney Stone, as 
they ring all the obvious changes 
on a Jewish Mayor of Dublin. 
Help the poor man not to be 
* banquet-weary’ of all these glib 
attempts to paint a green beard on 
Moses, or by the end he will be 
seeing little Leprecohens. 

“ Deliver him, O Lord, this real 
Irishman who risked his life for the 
land he loved, from any profes- 
sional Irishmen (with an angie)— 
there are mercifully very few— 
but spare him even these; the 
sham shamrocks, the bogus bog- 
trotters, the synthetic Sinn Feiners, 


and especially the extravagant 
psycho-Patricks who love too 
loudly through a green haze an 


Ireland that never was. 


“Instead, let him meet our won- 
derful best; the many, many 





“ Hold on, Bertie—you forgot your drugs !” 


genuine, practical people who 
appreciate that the purpose of this 
trip is not merely the wearin’ of 
the green, but the sharin’ of the 
green—by touring in Ireland and 
by trading with Ireland. 

“ Finally, dear God, bless this 
man, our friend; and this meal, 
our food; and today let the bless- 
ing come down generously evén 
om the English muffins and the 
Orange juice, so that having 
broken our fast at the top of the 
mornin’ we may rise thanking you 
from the bottom of our hearts. 
Amen.” 


Took a Turn for 

the Better 
|] WAS A PATIENT IN A NURSING 

home in which every bedroom 
was called by the name of a saint 
and had the saint’s name painted 
on the door. As a result of this 
custom the nurses commonly refer 
to a patient, not by his own name, 
but as “ Saint Francis ” or “ Saint 
Theresa”, or whatever may be 
the name of the room he occupies. 

Thus one morning, when I had 
let my morning tea get cold, I 








—Dublin Opinion. 


] 
nurse in the landing: “ Sister, 
when you're taking a cup of tea to 
Saint Paul you might bring one to 
Mr. Lynd.” 

For some reason the 
Saint Paul and ving 
morning tea more or less together 
raised my spirits to such a point 
that I at once took a turn for the 
better. 

—RoseErT Lynp, Essays 

and Literature. 
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on Life 


No Stage-Door Fohnny 
QUR THEATRICAL COMPANY LOVED 
to play in Dublin, where the 
hearty enjoyment of the audience 
was tempered by a shrewd evalua- 
tion of our entertainment value, 
calling for our highest standards 
of artistic and technical skill. 
Each audience would require 
some particular kind of emphasis 
in our performance to suit its 
taste, I never ceased to wonder by 
what sixth sense we knew, five 
minutes after the curtain had 
risen, where to place it, and how 
to adjust our performance accord- 
ingly 
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A charming thing happened 
when we were in Dublin on a two- 
week booking one December. After 
three or four performances I be- 
came aware of a young man who 
occupied the same seat in the stalls 
svery night of the show and who, 
once or twice, when I looked in 
his direction, smiled gravely. Then 
one morning, as I was going down 
O’Connell Street, I saw the same 
young man driving a splendid cob 
in a smart jaunting-car. The whole 
turn-out was so spick and span 
that my heart jumped and, clutch- 
ing my basket, I moved to the 
kerb. 

I must have looked with all my 
admiration in my eyes, for the 
young man turned, raised his hat 
and smiled in recognition of my 
delight. That evening one of the 
programme girls brought me a 
note that told me that if I cared to 
accept the loan of the cob and the 
“car” for myself and my friends 
for the rest of our stay it would 
afford the owner much pleasure. I 
had only to say the word and a 
groom would bring the cob to our 
lodgings at any time that was con- 
venient and would drive us wher- 
ever we wished to go. 

The girls decided I could accept 
this generous offer, and every 
afternoon for a whole week the 
four of us, with the groom driving, 
went spanking down the Dublin 
Streets and out into the country. 
Our high-stepping cob, the groom 
told us, had won three blue rib- 
bons at the Dublin Horse Show; 
and small wonder, for he was 
handsome in looks and behaviour, 
and hefore the week was out had 
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become the pet of the whole 
company. 

His master still occupied the 
same stall every night, but he 
never came to the stage door or 
made any attempt to see me out 
of the theatre. On our last drive I 
handed a note of thanks to the 
groom, and later received one in 
reply in which the young man said 
he was happy that he had made 
my stay in Dublin pleasurable. 

When we boarded our train on 
the Sunday I caught sight of him 
standing far behind the noisy 
crowd that had come to see us off, 
and, as the train slid out of the 
station, raising his hat with his 
usual grave smile. 

The girls saw only something 
comic about the whole episode and 
one of them dismissed it with, “ Of 
course, the poor bloke is absolutely 
barmy.” But I have never forgot- 
ten the gentle courtesy of that 
young Irishman. 

—CECILE DE BANKE, Hand Over 

Hand (Hutchinson, 21s.). 


Intimidating Blackthorn 


yo YOU KNOW THAT AN IRISH 
~ blackthorn stick played a part 
in solving a problem that had 
baffled the Vatican? That is if we 
are to believe eighty-two-year-old 
Mr. James M. Curley, ex-Mayor 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 

He tells the story in his recently- 
published autobiography, I'll Do 
It Again. (Prentice-Hall, New York 
City. 4 dollars, 95 cents). 

While visiting Italy in 1931, he 
walked into Chigi Palace to see 
his old friend, Benito Mussolini. 








Mock Turtle? Bah! 











“O.K., Kurt!) The ‘Expense Accounts’ boys have arrived, and 


they want the whole works!” 


Without any ceremony he slapped 
a blackthorn stick that he had 
brought with him from Ireland 
(where he had been visiting rela- 
tives) down on the Duce’s desk 
and said: 

“I come, sir, to present you 
with the symbol of authority and 
chief weapon of my ancestors. I 
also come here to convey to you 
a message of love and affection 
from your admirers in America.” 

Curley sat down for a chat. He 
and Mussolini discussed the 
Duce’s dispute with the Vatican 
over the Catholic Boy Scouts and 
Catholic Action. 

Within ten minutes (the author 
claims) Mussolini was talked out 
of drafting Catholic Action groups 
and Catholic Boy Scouts into the 
Italian Army. 


—Dublin Opinion. 


Then Mayor Curley succeeded 
in bringing Monsignor (as he then 
was) Spellman and his friends, 
King Victor Emmanuel and the 
Duke of Genoa, into complete 
rapport with Mussolini. 

Single-handed and alone Mayor 
Curley did it—and so far nobody 
(including Cardinal Spellman) has 
contradicted him. 

Here, by the way, is Curley on 
Curley: 

“T had thought of calling this 
book Saint and Sinner, since I feel 
that the label fits me pretty well. 
Another appropriate title might 
have been Curley—So_ Far, 
since I plan to live to 12§ years 
old just to bury the enemies I have 
left. Old age . . . is nature’s reward 
for virtue.” 

—L.R. 


* 











48 
Who Did Hard Work? 


[DUBLIN-BORN JOHNNY CAREY 
needed a sense of humour 
when he led Manchester United’s 
Cup Final soccer team in 1948, 
because he had plenty of anony- 
mous advice from Irish country- 
men who thought it would be a 
good idea to introduce politics to 
Wembley Stadium (London). 

One wrote suggesting: “ When 
the King hands over the cup, ask 
him what he’s going to do about 
the partition of Ireland.” 

Carey was more than a foot- 
baller, more than a skipper: he 
was a personality. A quiet man, a 
thinker, he was also a comedian 
with a sharp sense of humour. 

It reminds me of United’s tour 
of the United States, and a coach 
tour the lads took in New York 
City. We had to pull up in a traffic 
jam, stopping outside a big store 
which was evidently owned by a 
Jew and an Irishman. 

I think the name over the place 
was “Cohen and O’Sullivan”’. 
Carey pointed to the names and 
said: “I bet I know which of 
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Johnny Carey joined Manchester 
United from St. James’s Gate, 
Dublin, for £250. The Dublin 
side were pleased with their deal 
—so were United. The day Carey 
arrived in Manchester he was 
amazed to see newspapers advertis- 
ing the story: “United’s Big 
Capture.” 

Curious about his sudden fame, 
Johnny bought a paper and was 
brought down to earth when he 
read: “Ernest Thompson, the 
Blackburn Rovers centre-forward, 
has joined Manchester United in 
exchange for a £5,000 fee.” 

And in very small type, almost 
hidden by the big news about 
Thompson, was the statemen 
“ United have also signed’ a junior 
from Ireland. His name is J. 
Carey.” 

Johnny tells that story against 
himself—yet he had the last laugh. 
I don’t think Thompson played 
more than twenty games for Man- 
chester United before being trans- 
ferred. Carey stayed on to become 
one of the greatest players ever to 
appear in a United shirt. 

—Matr Bussy in the Empire 


those two does the hard work.” News. 
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“ SURELY you don’t believe your husband’s story about fish- 
ing,” the catty neighbour said, “ Notice he didn’t bring 


any fish back.” 


“That’s what makes me believe he was fishing.” 


BURNING the candle at both ends is not the right way to make 


both ends meet. 
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Ireland has become urban, says Sean O’Faolain. 


The local-colour stuff is all washed up, and 


The Red 


have 





Petticoats 
(,one 


LEWIS NICHOLS 


HERE are a good many 
‘a about short stories, 
as well as about those who 
make a business of writing them. 
These thoughts range from the 
aloof doctrine that everything con- 
cerned with the genre is a sort of 
dismal pot-boiling, down ‘o the 
frankly envious belief that only a 
genius can do them at all. 

Sean O’Faolain writes them 
with authority, and he also is Irish. 
It is inevitable, then, that when so 
confused a matter comes up Mr. 
O’F. instinctively thinks of 
whiskey. 

So confused a matter recently 
did come up, in connection with 
The Finest Stories of Sean 
O’Faolain, published recently in 
Boston by Atlantic-Little, Brown. 

“ The thirty stories of this book 
are the fruit of thirty years’ work,” 
Mr. O’Faolain remarked. “I truly 
don’t believe that anyone can do 
more than about three of them a 
year. He can’t, that is, if they are 
good ones. Like whiskey, stories 
have to be put away in the wood 
for a while. You store them, then 
pull them out, reread them, re- 
write. Ageing takes time. 

Condensed from the New 


“Stories are peculiar things. 
Plot doesn’t make a story. On the 
other hand, the absence of plot 
doesn’t make a story either. In the 
really good ones there is an inner 
plot. By this I don’t mean the sort 
of thing—well, the grandma’s-will- 
is-in-the-birdcage sort of thing— 
but a plot of character. 

“In Ireland, we still like Saroy- 
an’s short stories—that is, when 
he’s writing what he knows about. 
And we also like very much the 
comic stories of Eudora Welty. 

“ Something seems to have hap- 
pened to modern French short 
stories. After Maupassant, the 
French simply haven’t continued 
with the art. Their modern writers 
of stories have a terrible way of 
going on and on, explaining points 
and plots. 

“ I think Chekhov’s Gooszberries 
is the best short story ever written. 
I also believe that any story by 
Chekhov is good, yet the younger 
people don’t cotton on to his stories 
any more. But they are complete 
things artistically. 

“Young people nowadays seem 
to want something different. It’s 
something like wanting the boat 
York Times Book Review 
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LWAYS when | reread O’Faolain’s work | am surprised at how 
gentle is its tone and approach. Even when he is slipping a few 

sticks of dynamite under some sacred judgment seat he always 

proceeds with the tenderest reverence for tradition, the most 
generous understanding of the context of human endeavour. 

in that early story, “ The Patriot’, he records the collapse of 
purpose and morale in the Irish Civil War and documents precisely 
those shocking failures of thought, responsibility and even humanity 

that made the collapse inevitable. 





The central character is the sort of man O’Faolain dislikes most, 


the abstract-minded idealist 


who wrecks a 


big tradition by 


substituting his own thin fanatici4m for the logic of life. 
Still, observe that the story ends upon genuine sympathy for the 


idealist, not forgetting’ for a 


moment 


just how poisoncus an 


influence the poor old so-and-so is. 
—John V. Kelleher in the “ New York Times Book Review ” 


rere mere 
en tte eel 


pushed out into the dark night, 
with every now and then a rocket 
shot up into the air. Give them 
something that’s finished and they 
say, ‘ That’s just a pretty mood ’. 

“In the stories I write, things 
are suggested rather than stated. 
Ive a feeling that once you state a 
thing you rather kill it. The stories 
are of a type which probably 
doesn’t fit into any tradition save 
the Russian.” 

Mr. O’Faolain lived at Harvard 
for a couple of Fellowship years 
in the late twenties, afterwards on 
the Continent, but currently he is 
an Irish writer who actually lives 
in Ireland. Any remark calling at- 
tention to this idiosyncrasy brings 
from Mr. O’Faolain a rueful smile. 

“Oh, a couple of us stick 
around. It’s the markets. They 
tend to draw people away. They 
pull towards the big cities. Re- 
member Shaw’s going to London. 


WEAK nature must always tell. 


Bore ~ 


departure. 
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“Trish writing always showed 
a tendency towards the rural. I 
writers have to write about urbai 
life now, though; for Ireland ha 
become urban. The _local-colou: ) 
stuff is all washed up. The 1 
petticoats have gone.” 

An Irish writer living in Dublin 
naturally would be a playwright 
would he not? Mr. O’Faolaiu 
is guilty, but on one count only. 

“I wrote one play, a comedy. 

It was put on by The Abbey and, 
I'm very pleased to say, it v 
soundly booed. One likes to be 1 
the tradition. But playwriting 1s a 
special art, and [ll probably never 
try it again.” 

Mr. O’Faolain still lectures a 
bit, but no longer teaches. He is 
mildly regretful about this. 

“Td like to teach, just to sce 
what’s cooking among the young 
people. 


“ They’re so inarticulate.” 


It takes will-power to be silent. 


One who is interesting to a point—the point of 
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He revealed to the world the vastness and 
fantastic richness of China’s flora 


The Mandarin-Botanist 
from Derry 


SHEILA PIM 


HE unveiling of a _ plaque 
ip in memory of Alice 

Henry in the National 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, is a 
reminder that this year is the 
centenary of the birth of Dr. 
Augustine Henry, her famous 
husband. 

It was a great joy to Mrs. 
Henry when, some years ago, a 
grove of trees was planted in his 
honour at the Forestry Centre at 
Avondale, Co. Wicklow, where a 
stone records his name. But he is 
remembered even more widely for 
his youthful achievements. 

There is in Peking, at the Fan 
Memorial Institute of Botany and 
Biology, a wing dedicated by the 
Chinese “to Augustine Henry, 
through whose assiduous botanical 
exploration of central and south- 
western China the knowledge of 
our flora has been greatly ex- 
tended.” And he has a small 
memorial in every garden where 
there is a plant labelled “ Henryi.” 

An American geneticist, Ernst 
J. Schreiner, has said _ that 
“ Augustine Henry was the first 
forester to realise the possibility 


of creating better forest trees by 
scientific breeding, and he was 
also the first forester to do some- 
thing about it.” 

He was one of the great 
pioneers of plant collecting in the 
far East. The story of their dis- 
coveries, though told usually in 
the driest scientific language, is 
the stuff of true romance. 

Augustine Henry was born in 
Co. Derry and went to school at 
Cookstown Academy, then on to 
Queen’s College, Galway, and 
Queen’s College, Belfast (where 
he took an M.A. degree). He 
graduated at Edinburgh as a 
doctor of medicine. His knowledge 
of botany was originally acquired 
as part of his medical course. 

At 23 he was offered a 
British appointment in the 
Chinese Imperial Customs Ser- 
vice. Foreigners had special con- 
cessions for trade in certain 
Chinese ports. The Customs ad- 
ministration was in the hands of 
inspectors appointed by the 
various foreign Governments con- 
cerned. They were, to quote Sir 
John Pratt, “genuinely the ser- 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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vants of the Chinese Government 
and the jealous guardians of 
China’s sovereign rights.” 

But the country was unsettled, 
and on journeys inland Henry was 
obliged to travel with a private 
army. His post was at Ichang on 
the Yang-tse river, on the verge 
of a wild mountainous region 
stretching all the way to Tibet. 

Before Henry’s time it was 
believed that in China intensive 
farming had destroyed most of the 
original wild flora, and that purely 
ornamental plants were to be 
found only in temples and gar- 
dens. Robert Fortune, who had 
been sent out by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in 1843, had 
collected plants chiefly from these 
But Henry, travelling in 
wilder country, noticed many un- 
familiar flowers. He sent some to 
Kew, and the message came back: 


“Send us all you can.” 


sources. 


posts gave Henry 
opportunities of exploring in the 
provinces of Hupeh, Yunnan, 
Szechwan, and in Formosa. He 
was not the only botanist on the 
scene. As a Catholic he may have 
been in touch with the Abbés 
David and Delavay. There was 
also a Russian. But later writers 
agree in giving Henry the credit 
for revealing the vastness of 
China’s indigenous flora. 

Its richness was fantastic. In 
fifteen years he sent home 158,000 
specimens, out of which were 
established 500 new species and 
twenty-five new genera. 

No one man could have handled 
all this material. It was part of 


Successive 
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THE LAST LAUGH 


MODERN botanists have at 

last caught up with a dis 
covery made over fifty years ago 
by an adventurous Irishman 
China. 

When the Irishman, Augustine 
Henry, returned to London 
1906, from a visit to China, + 
reported that he had discovered 
in a remote valley a number 
extinct fossil trees which 
showed signs of life. 
answered to the description 
the metasequoia. 

The world of science laugh 


Th 


at Henry's discovery. The 
metasequoia has been extinct 
for 30,000,000 years, they saic 


Henry was dismissed as an irre 
sponsible teller of tall tales 


Now the Irishman has be« 
proved right. Not so long ago 
Chinese botanists came upon 
the metasequota, growing just 
as Henry had described it fifty 
years before 

—Sir Shane Leslie, in 
lecture 
eo npnpRdwompupapniupad @ 
Henry’s achievement to h 
trained numerous Chinese ¢ 


lectors to help in the search. H 
was fluent in Chinese, and ev 
compiled a dictionary of ti 
separate language spoken 
Lolos, a district in Szechwan. 
Among the plants he sent hom 
were the now familiar purpl 
Buddleia, beloved of bees and but- 
terflies; Rhododendron Augustinu, 
best of the blue species; Hama 
melis mollis, that sweet winter- 
flowering shrub; Cotoneaster Hen- 
ryana, which may be seen growing 
on the office at the Botanic 
Gardens; Lonicera WHenryi, an 
evergreen climbing honeysuckle, 








THE MANDAR 


and Lonicera pileata, for 
hedging; and, most famous of all, 
the tall, golden Lilium Henryi. 
Augustine Henry was honoured 
by the Chinese with the official 
rank of Mandarin. But China was 
then drifting into political chaos. 


ofeal 
useful 


Formosa was ceded to. the 
Japanese after the defeat of 1895. 
In 1900 came the Boxer Risin; 
and these years saw the final 

collapse of the Empire 
Henry left China in 1900 and 
from then en became absorbed : 
forestry. He spent two years 
tud ing it in France; and in 1903 
nbarked with his ond, H. J. 
Elwe: on their >ven-volume 
"The Trees of (rreat Pix j 


iled visiting 
important arboretums in the 
native re 
introduced from 
ork too! ‘nm years 


Alice 


znd Ireland. This entail 
all 2 
and the 
of many specie 


The 


ands efzions 
broad. 
In 1908 ; 
Helen Brunten. 
daughter of an 
but her mother 
ford, and related 
Stopford Green. 
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to the historian, 


Mrs. Henry accompanied her 
husband on many of his later 
journeys and relieved him of 


much of the clerical side of his 
work. She had a fine clear mind 
and great personal charm. She, 
too, loved trees. 

In 1913 the last of the seven 
great volumes was published, and 
in the same year Henry returned 


Always remember success is 


A beverage which 
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to Ireland; it was his desire to 
spe end his last years working in his 


native land. He was Professor of 


Forestry, first at the College of 
Science and later at U.C.D., ull 
his death in 1930. (Mrs. Henry 
died last year. 

lhe first fruits of Henry’s work, 
including his early Chinese collec- 
tion rightly remain at Kew. But 
he left a further valuable accumu 
lation of specimens, which might 
have been sold to an American 


university had not Mr: 


fed that she would best fat 
his wishes by presenting them to 


dec ic 


the Bot ¢ Gardens in Glasnevin. 
These e pate ns were loose 


covers with temporary labels, 
heaped unsystematically in a room 


Mr 


‘Tmo. 
Tima 


e College of Science 
Henry mounted them pe 
nently, deciphered and rewrote 
labels, designed folders and boxes 
to contain them, and ised the 
excelient system under which they 
are now arranged in the Augus- 
tine Henry Forestry Herbarium. 

When the herbarium was 
finished, Mrs. Henry still felt that 
it Ought to be catalogued, if it was 
to be of service to students. Illness 
prevented her from attempting 
the task herself. It has been 
carried out by Dr. T. J. Walsh, 
Keeper of the Botanic Gardens. 

With the publication of the 
catalogue this year by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the story is 
complete. 
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a ladder, not an escalator. 


make you see double and feel 








“Every foot differs from every other 
foot,” says this master-craftsman 


Shoes for Flying Feet 


ERIC BELL-SMITH 


OCKED in the mind of William 

Connelly are the secrets of 

hundreds of bunions, cal- 
louses, crooked toes and other foot 
peculiarities of many athletes, 

Locked in his mind, too, are the 
secrets of the shoes in which active 
young men and girls run, jump, 
box and wrestle. Some of the shoes 
helped to win Australia medals at 
the Olympics in Melbourne last 
year. 

Connelly, an Irishman, is in one 
of Australia’s rarest occupations. 
In a small upstairs room of a build- 
ing in Sydney’s inner suburb of 
Redfern he makes athletes’ shoes 
by hand. 

Pair by pair he makes them— 
two and even three pairs a day, 
800 pairs a year. And every shoe 
is made for a foot that is as indi- 
vidual to Connelly as a face is to 
most other people. His broad hands 
work the soft, gorgeously-coloured 
kangaroo hide with the expert 
rapidity of a top craftsman and the 
gentleness of a woman. 

To Connelly every sporting 
Shoe is a work of art. They cer- 
tainly have nothing in common 
with the mass-produced workaday 
footwear. 

There is no such thing, he says, 


as an “average foot”. This is as 
mythical as the “ average person ” 
Nor is there such a thing as a 
“true” pair of feet. Every foot 
differs from every other foot. Fo: 
instance, about forty per cent. of 
the athletes who go to Connelly 
have one foot longer than th 
other. The difference is generally 
only small—it averages 3/16th of 
an inch, but it must be taken into 
account when making sportin 
shoes. 

“Of course the difference 
size can be considerably greate: 
than that,” Connelly says. “I! 
fancy that a natural small differ 
ence in size is often accen 
tuated by some sport in which an 
athlete is constantly putting mor 
strain on one foot than on the 
other. 

“ And that’s not all. Not only do 
their feet often differ in size, but 
sometimes one leg is longer than 
the other. Legs of different lengths 
are not so common as feet of 
different lengths, but when it 
occurs I have to allow for it in the 
making of the shoes.” 

He learned to make sporting 
shoes when he was a lad. The 
training was tough. Before he was 
allowed to make a stitch or handle 


Condensed from People (Australia) 
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a last he had to do a course in 
orthopaedics and pass an examina- 
tion on the structure of feet. 

Up in his little Redfern work- 
shop, leather-aproned, doing work 
so fine that he sometimes sews with 
the stiff bristle of a pig instead of 
a needle, he is using his know- 
ledge and skill for the good of 
athletics. | 

He makes four styles of distance 
shoes, three styles of sprinting 
shoes, two kinds of jumping and 
hurdling shoes and two types of 
shoes for field games such as 
javelin-throwing and putting the 
shot. These differ in weight and 
construction, and the number, posi- 
tioning, length and type of spikes. 

“ There’s a lot to know,” Con- 
nelly will tell you. “ Professionals 
generally use longer spikes than 
amateurs because professionals run 
on grass tracks and amateurs on 
cinder tracks. Spikes seven-eighths 
of an inch long are common among 
the pros. For amateurs I make a 





lot of shoes with half-inch and 
five-eighths-inch spikes.” 

He says that as a rule the longer 
the distance the shorter and fewer 
the spikes. A distance shoe, he 
says, usually has four spikes, which 
are so placed that the rear pair 
strike the ground before the front 
pair. A sprint shoe, on the other 
hand, is likely to have six spikes, 
so positioned that they all strike 
the ground together. A walking 
shoe may have four, five or six 
spikes. 

He also makes a “utility” 
athletic shoe which, he states, has 
won the support of many athletes. 
This has a heel spike—vital in 
jumping—which can be un- 
screwed, thus making it suitable 
for running. Hurdling, he thinks, 
is the toughest of all athletic sports 
on shoes. 

Some of his creations of kan- 
garoo hide, metal, and thread 
weigh only four ounces, but they 
are made to withstand every strain 
that may be placed on them by the 
athlete. 

He thinks that kangaroo hide 
makes the best athletic footwear in 
the world. He has _ interested 
American wrestlers in kangaroo- 
hide boots, 

“ Kangaroo hide has three essen- 
tial requirements—it is _ light, 
strong and durable,” he says. 

He also makes boxing and 
wrestling shoes, football and 
cricket boots, and has begun to 
make ski boots and special golf 
shoes. But making the light foot- 
wear for field and track events still 
forms the bulk of his work. 

Getting a pair of shoes made by 
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athletes) Connolly sees the athle: 


Connelly is quite a business. First 
the man or girl calls on him. He 
examines their feet, then outlines 
the soles in ink on pieces of paper 
which are named, numbered and 
registered. 

Bunions, he says, are commoner 
among the girls than the men, 
probably because of the street 
shoes they wear. 

“There’s quite a bunion for 
you,” he will say, holding out a 
white card on which is the imprint 
of a foot with quite a bulge just 
below the big toe. But he gallantly 
keeps his thumb over the name. 
“ A well-known girl athlete, too.” 

When Connelly has taken an 
outline of the foot and noted its 
various thicknesses and surface 
peculiarities, he discusses with the 
athlete the sport for which the 
shoe is wanted. 

“Many of them have patent 
ideas of their own they want in- 
corporated in their shoes, and 
when I accept these they generally 
swear me to secrecy. This is 
specially true of the professionals.” 

After he and the athlete have 
talked things over, Connelly will 
call in the trainer for his ideas. 

Next (especially with top-flight 


Tried Badger’s Fat ? 


themselves in action. He notes | 
general action of the athlete 
any special mannerism in the { 
or placing of his feet. This teac! 
him a lot. 

Some time ago a schoolboy c 


plained to him that he was alwa 


breaking the same spike in 

jumping shoes. Connelly watch 
him in action and saw that ey 
time he jumped he twisted one | 
slightly just before it touched | 
ground. He found that this wa: 
unconscious reaction to a sprain 
ankle that the boy had suffered 
childhood. Connelly built a sho: 


compensate for the twist, and th 


boy broke no more spikes. 

As he works at the bench, 
will say, a little sadly, that his 1 
dying art. Handling his cury 
copper kneedles and his pig brist 


and tying knots rapidly, he sa‘ 


there are machines that will tic 
knots, too. 

* But no machine ties them | 
as I tie them,” he says. “ Not 
surely or with understanding 


what the knot has to do. And 1 
machine can make a shoe fit like 
glove, which is what an athletic 


shoe should.” 


‘THe fat of a badger was regarded by old countrymen as a 
sovereign specific for aches, pains, sore and stiff muscles, 
and colds on the chest. If rubbed on the throat, it can immedi- 


ately be tasted in the mouth. 


It looks like olive oil and is odourless. Prepared by render- 
ing down the fat and bottling the result, it is so penetrating 
that it can be kept only in glass bottles, and it is better than 


embrocation for stiffness. 


KNEELING keeps you in good standing with God. 


—D.R. in Field Sports. 
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PHELPS 


As Others See Us 


Their Laughing 


Kyes Bewitched 
Him 
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‘THERE MUST BF EASIER WAYS OF 

making money, I thought, as I 
listened to the amiable, soft-speak- 
ing American. 

He was telling me how he had 
tried to be rude and impolite to 
every pretty girl he had met. For 
that is his job. Not being rude all 
the time, mark you. Just part of 
the time. 

Personnel Officer Loy Cope, 
grandson of County Antrim emi- 
grants to the U.S.A., has _ inter- 
viewed hundreds of girls 

Their aim? To become {£26-a- 
week hostesses with the Trans- 
World Airlines. His aim? To choose 
the best, and only the best. Thirty- 
six, all told. 

“TI never want to put in another 
spell like this,” he confessed. 

Tall girls, short girls, fat girls, 
thin girls, shy girls, not-so-shy girls 
—Mr. Cope has talked to them all. 

In England, he interviewed more 
than 1,200 and chose sixteen. In 
Dublin, he has seen nearly 500 and 
will take twenty. 

“I have never met any girls quite 
like the Irish,’ he said. “ Those 


rosy cheeks, laughing eyes, and that 
brogue .. . I nearly took them all.” 
Then he told me of his plan 
which sorted out the _ possibles, 
probables and certainties, and re- 
duced the 500 to just under eighty. 
“I wanted some reaction from 
the girls. First I put them at ease. 
Then I pretended I was tired and 
yawned without excusing myself. 
Sometimes I acted bored. Other 
times, I was impolite. Occasionally 
rude, but in a nice way, mind you. 
“And did I get my reactions? 
In many cases I did. It gave me a 
great insight into the girls’ charac- 
ter and personality.” 
—TANFIELD in the Daily Mail. 


Quiet Squares 
DUBLIN IS AN ISTH-CENTURY CITY 
which lives in the 19th. There 
is—thank goodness—little concrete 
and chromium to spoil the quiet 
squares and the harmonious Geor- 
gian lines. The public-houses flaunt 
the fat, florid lettering and vivid 
decoration of London’s 1890s. 
Life in Dublin has an ease and 
leisureliness long foreign to Lon- 
don or New York. The relations 
between master and servant, mis- 
tress and maid are those of our 


‘father’s days. The people have time 


and inclination to be courteous and 
friendly. 
—GEORGE MuRRAY in the 
Daily Mail. 


Those “ Matey ” Pubs ! 
HAVE NEVER BEEN IN A CITY 
where I have seen so many pretty 
girls as I saw in Dublin. Along the 
side-walks, in the restaurants and 
stores, their percentage is really 
absurdly high. 
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And those “matey” pubs! In outdoors much—so have strong 
New York a pub-crawl is a pub- physiques, especially the women 
crawl. After all, New York is a city They live long, can work hard; the: 
so much like a dry Martini itself meet an unpleasant situation wit! 
that every saloon you visit ts just good grace. 





an aperitif for the next. So, you keep A drive through the Dublin 
going. But in Dublin, “ going-on” mountains into the Glendalough 
merely for the sake of “ going-on” Valley gave us a sample of Iris 
appears to be quite unknown. countryside. We saw the two lak« 


Your Dublin citizen, in need of in this postcard-view valley; 
refreshment, just takes a header St. Kevin’s stone bed. Kevin 
into his favourite “local” and con- the saint who had so much “ it’ 
tentedly sits himself down with moved into this niche to avoid th 
some kindred spirit. There he pre- bobbysoxers of that distant centur 


pares for a session on politics, inter- Three centuries of foreign gov 
national or internal, or he will argue ernment have given the Irishman 


1 


football or racing at the drop of a_ an inferiority complex and its 
hat. What’s more, he is very well- tendant  sensitiveness. These 


informed. must shake off. We believe he 
—A YANK in The Advocate. doing it nicely . . . that he is doi 

a good job of self-government. 
Doing a Good fob The new Ireland is already her 


THe IRISH PAY LITTLE HEED To It is well exemplified in the eff 
rain, chill and wind. They dress ciency of Aer Lingus. 
warmly, breathe fresh air, are —CAPTAIN WILL JupDy (Chicag: 


gt 


>) 
“— 


Take a Bow, Corkmen! 

‘Two boys, Pat and Tommy, met for the first time when their 
parents moved to a new housing scheme on the northern 

outskirts of Dublin. 

Pat asked Tommy did he come from Cork; Tommy said he 
did. And when Pat went home he told his father about his 
Cork friend. 

‘Now, listen to me,” said the father. “ You asked Tommy 
did he come from Cork. You must never ask anybody that 


question again. . . . Why? Because if the man is a Corkman 
he will be insulted; and if he’s not he will be flattered.” 
—I. C. 


‘T#2 human brain is a wonderful thing. It starts working the 
moment you are born and never stops until you stand up 
to speak in public. 
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“ The Spanish captain's jolly, fat face 
dropped in astonishment ” 


The Richest Rock 


on Earth 


“ NOUGH is as good as a feast” 

His a proverb I was always 

hearing as a child, but I 

don’t think I had the faintest 

notion what it really meant until 
recently. 

I'd decided I needed a change— 
not just a change of air and scene, 
but a change of outlook—and the 
place I'd selected to seek it was 
Inishere. It’s the smallest of the 
three Aran Islands. 

“ Aran’s the poorest place this 
side of Hell,” a Dublin friend said 
when he heard where I was going. 
At first it certainly might seem so: 
a rock five miles in circumference, 
without a tree, a road, a wheeled 
vehicle, a telephone, a daily paper, 
a doctor, a policeman, or even a 
slip on which to land the islanders’ 
curraghs. 

On a hot day you could imagine 
you were in the South Seas, with 
crystal-clear sapphire water, a long 
strand of pale sand dropping sheer 
into it, a haze hanging over the 
whitewashed cottages, and Anne, 
the old woman with whom I lived, 
exclaiming all day: “I’m roasted 
alive with the heat!” 








Condensed from The 


SHEVAWN LYNAM 


ONO CONAN nnnnNe 
QGHEVAWN LYNAM'S first 
“" novel, “ The Spirit and the 
Clay ", was published in America 
by Little, Brown, in 1954 
@ennmmnrnn ITO Os 


That was how I first saw it—but 
the next day the whole landscape 
had turned to grey, and the island 
seemed to heel over in the wind 


The westerr doors into the cot- 
tages were sealed against ihe gale 


and the eastern ones were opened, 
donkeys and cattle huddled to- 
gether to leeward of the high stone 
walls, and I began learning how 
to lean on the wind as I walked, 
a habit it took me months back on 
the mainland to lose. 

It was on one of those tempes- 
tuous evenings, after I'd been an 
islander for almost seven months, 
that I discovered how close Id 
got to the change of outlook I was 
seeking. 

I was just getting into bed when 
I heard a tap on my windowpane 
and voices calling me to come out. 
A large trawler had been sighted 
about three miles offshore, shelter- 


Atlantic 
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ing between the island and the 
mainland from the storm raging in 
the open Ailantic. 

One of Anne’s sons and two of 
his friends had decided to go out 
to get some deep-sea fish from the 
trawler, but they'd guessed she 
must be foreign and were afraid 
t to be able to make themselves 
understood. 

Within a few seconds I was run- 
the dark strand, still 
1g into my clothes. 

Anne would frequently talk of 
ea being * mountains high”. 
night it was mountains high. 
time the bow of the little 
boat plopped into the 
ithe far side of a massive 
umed we were about to 
gradually, as we con- 


Every 
Canvas 
water on 
wave,la 


Ca} SIZC. wu 


tinued somehow to survive from 
wave to wave, I grew curiously 
elated with the sensation of gallop- 
ing a bucking horse across the 
Cecan. 

As we approached the trawler 
a searchlight began playing on us, 
and as we caine alongside I could 


read the name of the port—Vigo 
—painted across the bows. I tried 
shout up to them in 
Spanish against the wind, while I 
was being pushed and hauled up 
a rope ladder which almost swung 
me into the water at each lurch of 
the boat. 

Once aboard, we were handed 
pint mugs of Cadiz brandy and 
taken over the ship. Then, in- 
stalled in the captain’s cabin, the 
moment arrived for me, as the 
official interpreter, to state the 
purpose of our mission. 

The islanders, I explained, could 


= e¢ 
till iO 


not go out after deep-sea fish, such 
as plaice, in their small curraghs, 
and they wondered if _ the 
Spaniards had any to spare. 

But when the captain, with typi- 
-al Spanish generosity, offered a 
few baskets of whiting, the Aran 
men pulled faces and instructed 
me to explain that whiting was n 
good for salting down—and salt 
ing the fish they’ve caught in the 
sell on the mainland in 
the autumn is the islanders’ main 
industry. 

The ship was rolling and pitc! 
ing. The brandy was leaping 


season to 


of our mugs and making 
puddies on the floor, and t 
chairs and tables were jazz 


crazily to and fro across the cab 

The captain stared out of 
porthole at the black outline 
the island, which looked like son 
archaic monster crouching on 
horizon, and he asked how ma 
houses there were on it. I repli 
that there were eighty. 

The captain then became pen 
sive, as if he were working out 
complicated sum. He reached | 
the bottle and began to refill th 
mugs and to soak the floor al 
ternately, sometimes pirouetting 
gracefully or suddenly running at 
full speed across the tilted room 
to keep his balance. And all the 
time he was calculating under hi 
breath. 

At last he said: “ Well, if each 
house contributed an equal share, 
the island could buy a trawler like 
this one, On a co-operative basis, 
and they could go out to fish wher- 
ever and whatever they liked.” 

I conveyed all this to the 
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islanders. They stood six foot one, 
two, and four, each as spare as a 
spruce, with chiselled features, 
curiously fine little hands and feet, 
and the manners of mandarin 
They murmured together in Irish, 
and then one of them smilingly 
explained: ‘“ We'd rather cach to 
be going out on his own hook.” 
The captain’s jolly, fat face 
dropped in astonishment and | 
found that subconsciously I'd been 


hardening against maunlanders; 
they obviously couldn’t under- 


stand us. 

It seemed hardly worth explain- 
ing that the islanders grow their 
own clothes on their own sheep’s 
backs and that the island weaver 
weaves them; or that they make 
their shoes—pampooties, they’re 
called—from their own cows’ 
hides; or that they make their 
land with their own hands—they 
spread sand on the rock, fertilise 
it Wsth seaweed, and produce some 
of the best potatoes in the world. 
They don’t really care how the 
world outside does things—they 
do everything for themselves. 

The captain had meanwhile 
been consulting his companions, 
and he came back to the charge. 

‘“* Maybe they don’t understand,” 
he said persuasively. “ Explain to 
them that they’d make much more 
money this way.” 

But the islandmen only smiled 
gently and replied: “ Haven't we 
enough the ways we are?” 

Well, we left the captain flab- 
bergasted, and in the end we took 
the whiting. The journey back 
was little different from the jour- 
ney out until we reached the shore. 








But there we found enorm 
breakers hurling themselves at 
strand which they'd turned 
high shelf, and as they re 
the shingle withdrawing with them 
rumbled like thunder. 

Our little boat seemed } 


animal at bay as we prowled 
and down, manceuvring to atter 

a landing. We even thought of re- 
turning the three miles to th 
trawler, but the storm was grow- 
ing worse. 

At last, almost in desp n, 
we swung the curr 
face inland, and suddenly 
we were trying to race rushed 
snarling after us and flung us on 
to the strand—capsized, but on 
land and smothered in whiting 

The next day, as so often hap- 
pens, the sun was shining; 
wind had swung around and we 
ceuld hear the ocean humming 
gently on the far side of the island, 
like some giant machine that kept 
the whole life of the place turning. 

I found Anne sitting in her 
rocking chair in front of the 


the 
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cottage, knitting; her only com- 
ment on the night’s adventure was 
her disgust at hearing that the 
Spaniards spoke no English. After 
all, she explained, the islanders 
were Irish, but they spoke English 
as well as Irish. The Spaniards 
must be very uneducated people, 
like most foreigners, she felt—and 
for her that included mainlanders. 

“ Aren’t they for ever compos- 
ing lies at us about the places 
they’re from?” she said, clicking 
her tongue disparagingly. “An 
island woman’d be out of her lati- 
tude entirely in thim places.” I 
knew well she wouldn’t change the 
island life for any other. 

I can still see her sitting there, 
as neat as a pin in her long, red 


A Second Skin 
GHOES are one of 


few 
directly affect our health. 


the 


Saiest 





items of 


and smartest are those of 


tweed skirt and velvet-trimmed 
bodice, as she rambled on in 
her picturesque English, translated 
literally from the Irish. 

“ Musha, I’d ever my fair share 
of trouble, Shevawn asthore. And 
if I had itself, hadn’t I ever my 
enough, too? And would you be- 
lieve this, now—and there’s no 
more lie in this than if I was going 
down to the grave today—I never 
was wance without my breakfast, 
never wance. Wasn’t that the great 
thing, now? Musha, God was good, 
surely.” 

I think that’s what I remember 
most vividly about the island. As 
an islander myself, I'd grown to 
think of it as one of the richest 
places on earth. 


the wardrobe which 


all-leather construction. 


Leather is best for the feet because it is a natural material 


which acts as a 


second skin, allowing perspiration to escape. 


A shoe with leather soles and uppers will keep your feet 


| 
cooler on hot days. 


Fag a’ Bealach! 


—Londonderry Sentinel. 


‘THE world gets out of the way for a man who knows where 


he is going—so they say. 


At a lecture the speaker stated fervently: “ He drove straight 
to his goal. He looked neither to the right nor to the left, but 
pressed forward, moved by a definite purpose. Neither friend 
nor foe could delay him nor turn him from his course. All 
who crossed his path did so at their own peril. What would 


you call such a man?” 


“A truck driver!” shouted a voice. 














What is Your 
Nose Worth ? 


ee 


Good wine would probably 
disappear from the face of 
the earth were it not for the 
trained nose. 


L. R. ROTHERA 


© industry your nose is 

probably worth millions of 

pounds. On the female nose i: 
founded the huge cosmetic indus- 
try which exists only to keep it 
from shining. 

Chemists, colourists, skin speci- 
alists and other experts are con- 
tinually engaged in research to 
improve the quality of what is 
virtually “ nose powder.” 


Then there are the engineers, 
the craftsmen, the labourers and 
other factory workers who are 


engaged night and day in proces- 
sing and boxing up the various 
shades of nose powder 
tactfully advertised as face powder 
or make-up.) 

And then there are the manu- 
facturers of handkerchiefs whose 
linen factories turn out millions of 
white and coloured squares to be 
used exclusively by the nose. 

Add to that the snuff factories 
who depend upon the nose for 
their livelihood, the manufacturing 
chemists who produce the various 
nose-drop inhalants, and you begin 
to see what an important part the 
nose plays in modern life. 

And do not forget the hospitals 
with their surgeons who specialise 
in such nasal operations as 
adenoids and sinus defects. The 


(more 


nose keeps them busy all the year 
round. 

jut what are our noses worth to 
us? In an accident case, where 
plaintiff lost the sense of smell, 
the Judge assessed the de 
being worth £4,000. 

Many people earn their 
by their nose. One oil 
employs a “smell observer.” 
duty is to judge from the smells 


whether certain odours are normal 
or not for the process being 
carried out. 

Another unusual “ nose job ”’ is 
that of the man who sme! each 
bottle collected under a salvage 
scheme, thereby sorting them into 
categories. 


The well-trained, sensitive nose 
can earn thousands a year. It can 
detect variations of odour far too 
sensitive for chemical tests, 
this is particularly valuable for the 


and 


perfume industry, where the 
biending of a _ fashionable 
+“ bb] _£ . 

bouquet ” perfume is a regular 


feature of their sales campaigns. 
In the wine and spirit trade nose 
and palate play equal parts, for 
taste and smell are almost a single 
sense. Good wine would disappear 
from the face of the earth were it 
not for the trained nose of the 
wine-taster and blender. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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Not only actors and actresses, 
noted beauties and women of 
fashion undergo plastic surgery to 
improve the shape or size of their 
noses, but those in the more 
humdrum strata of society feel that 
a well-shaped nose is so important. 
to their personal happiness that 
they must have the best. 

The cost of the surgical oper- 
ation and necessary grafting of 
new skin to build up the desired 
shape is about forty guineas, and 
there is no limit to the choice of 
shape or size. 

The art of nose-making is by no 
means new. Nose surgery was 
practised by Indians 3,000 years 
ago. In Italy nose-builders were 
much in demand in the mediaeval 
period. The skin from the arm 
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Moses Comes First 
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was used to mould new noses 

The most expensive nose in th 
world belonged to the Americar 
multi-millionaire, Pierpoint Mor 
gan. It was disfigured by a red 
wart-like growth. He spent a for 
tune in so-called “cures”, and 
engaged skin specialists from a! 
over the world. These gentleme: 
took his money but still left hin 
with his bulbous nose. 

Tycho Brahe, the Danish astron 
omer, who lived 400 years befor« 
Pierpoint Morgan, lost his nose in 
a sword duel. Much distressed 
he engaged a jeweller to mould 
him a nose in pure gold. This w 
affixed to his face with a specia 
kind of adhesive. It was con 
sidered a mark of beauty rath 
than a blemish. 


“ur 
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Mk. Rae WerMer, Director of the University Florida School 
of Journalism, considers three Biblical writers to be the 


greatest journalists of all time. 
(1) The greatest editor—Moses; because the 
resulted 


They are: 
Ten Commandments 
journalism.” 


from the “best editing in 


(2) The best reporter—St. Luke, “whose story has the 


characteristics of the best 


reporting : 


clearness, vividness, 


truthfulness, facts in due proportion, human interest, and a 
touch of the writer’s personality.” 
(3) The best editorial writer—St. Paul, “ who wrote letters 
that are worth reading by all men, whatever their theology.” 
—The Advocate. 


Pianissimo ! 
™ Wars new since we last met, Mrs. Duffy?” 

“Oh, plenty, Mrs. Kelly. I’ve had all my teeth out and 
a baby grand put in.” 
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Do housewives work as hard as they say 
they do? A time-and-motion expert 
decided to see for himself 


What Every Husband 
Should Know 


CONSTANCE FOLEY 


*HE man with the stop-watch 
looked at me as I washed up 
the dishes in the kitchen and 

gravely-declared: “ After a week 
of this, any man would be round 
the bend.” 

So there it is—from an efficiency 
expert. He’d answer to every hus- 
band who asks his wife what she 
does all day. 

“You stagger me,” said the 
efficiency expert. He’d followed 
me around all day in my home, 
timing me at my daily chores. 

“Only a woman could cope 
with this,” said the man who tells 
big business how to double their 
profits, halve their man-hours and 
generally get an easier time for all 
concerned. 

He’s right, of course. That’s 
why a recent report on a woman’s 
work was for me the most impor- 
tant news of the week. 

“Women spend nine hours a 
day in housework,” it said. 
“ What’s more, the nine hours are 
spread on the split-shift system 
- . . three hours on, two off . . 


| af for the record, | clocked 
miles on ried Pais or 
all day—and that in a smail, 
well-organised flat 
My husband clocked three 
miles, made up mostly of walk- 
ing to the garage, getting out 
of the car to go into the office, 
and walking to lunch 
—Constance Foley 


over fifte ‘en hours—seven days a 
week.’ 

These mass-observation figures 
on a woman’s work are not being 
taken seriously enough. But I hope 
husbands who read this will be 
convinced now that I have my own 
proof. 

Don’t get me wrong. It suits me 
fine to stay at home while my 
husband works. It suits me, that 
is, as long as everybody knows 
that I’m cook, laundress, char, 
children’s nurse, can spot a tough 
steak at fifty yards and serve up 
Lobster Thermidor when neces- 
sary, looking as mear like Ava 


Condensed from Empire News 
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Gardner as I can get . . . So long 
as everybody gives me praise and 
adoration accordingly. Wives do 
not mind being heroines. But they 
will not be unsung. 

There was the day, for instance, 
when I ironed the wash, made fif- 
teen pounds of chutney, took the 
family (three under four) out, and 
had dinner for six not quite ready 
for seven-thirty. 

Said he: “Now if only you 
worked out a routine for yourself, 
you would be ready on time.” 

That is how the work-study 
expert came to be standing over 
my sink with a notebook, pencil 
and stopwatch while I demonstra- 
ted my method. 

When I washed a dish he called 
it an “operation”, If I carried a 
dish it was “ transportation”, and 
when something stopped me from 
doing either it was “ delay ”. 

“ Let’s go,” he said. 

I picked up the teapot. The 
infant crawled round the door. 
Already, it was time to change his 
nappy. 

The efficiency expert wrote it 
all down: 

De.tay: Change nappy, three 
and a half minutes. 

TRANSPORTATION: Remove nap- 
py from room, twenty seconds. 

TRANSPORTATION: Put baby in 
play-pen, twenty-five seconds. 

According to statistics worked 
out by an expert in Germany, it 
should have taken four-and-a-half 
minutes to wash up. It took me 
twenty-six-and-a-half; so, humilia- 
ted, I stood by expecting the man 
with the stop-watch to start teach- 
ing me to suck eggs. But my 


expert hadn’t one real suggestion 
for improvement. 

I could have saved ten seconds, 
he said, by putting the milk away 
when I had the fridge open to re- 
ceive the rest of the left-overs. I 
could have done something during 
the forty-five seconds it took the 
sink to fill up, apart from watch- 
ing it. But that’s all. 

Now we moved off for our 
second work study, the washing. 
After another “ delay ”, that is. 

“Why is your little sister cry- 
ing?” I asked her brother and pro- 
tector, nearly four. 

He answered without emotion: 
“ She’s locked in the lift.” 

Efficiency expert and mother 
left hastily for the lift. After fifteen 
minutes of investigation, during 
which the lift door wouldn’t open, 
we discovered the reason. The lift 
was at another floor. And little 
sister was not in it. In fact, she 
was standing, doing nothing at all, 
behind a door two feet away from 
us. 

The efficiency expert calmly 
took it all down: Deray: Release 
child, thought locked in lift. 

Meanwhile, my son had released 
the infant from the play-pen and 
now mentioned in _ passing: 
“ Toby’s in the fridge.” 

The efficiency expert 
“DeLay: Remove baby 
fridge.” 

When we found the informer- 
in-chief himself watering the 
flowers in the carpet from a two- 
pint kettle fragrant with Nina 
Ricci L’air de temps, he wrote un- 
flinchingly: “DeLay: Mop up 
carpet.” 


wrote: 
from 
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Just one suggestion from him 
here: “Couldn’t I confine the 
children to a specified area?” 

ANSWER: “No, they don’t like 
it. And I don’t like the three- 
strong chorus of screams that 
would bring.” 

Finally, I did the washing. I’m 
good at washing. The efficiency 
expert was impressed. 

While the machine was running, 
I rinsed and mangled the clothes 
that had just come out, using both 
hands simultaneously, never wasted 
a moment. All good time-and- 
motion stuff. Steaming, sopping, 
I stood back for my praise. It 
came. I ask all women to listen: 

“ Full marks,” he said. “‘ Speak- 
ing as a work study expert, I 
should say you could move the 
machine nearer in rinsing water, 
get a hose to fill the machine. But 
speed isn’t the only factor in 
efficiency, Speaking as an indus- 
trial psychologist, I find keeping 


yourself and the family happy is 
equally important. About that I 
can’t teach you a thing.” 

His eyes were alight with en- 
thusiasm for the nobility of 
women: “If men had to change 
jobs with women, inefficient 
kitchens would be an _ offence 
against the law.” 

We “confined the children to a 
specified area.” They screamed. 
We had tea. 

If you husbands don’t believe 
how hard a _ housewife works 
you’re welcome to my apron and 
the run of my home for one day— 
I guarantee you'll be on our side 
after that. 

If facts and figures are the only 
things that matter to you—then 
ask Mr. Time and Motion whether 
what I’ve been saying is true. He’s 
gone away with a book-load of 
statistics, exhausted from just 
watching me do what every other 
housewife does every day. 





Strange Bee-haviour 


AN old farm labourer I used to know in the South of Ireland 

was employed to thin turnips on a farm owned by a lady 
who, though wealthy, had a reputation for meannes 

Vhen dinner-time came round he noted with disgust that 
the only fare on the table, in addition to bread, butter and tea, 
was a tiny spot of honey in the centre of a large plate. 

After eating in silence for some moments, he looked hard 
at the honey and remarked ever so politely: “I see, ma’am, 


you keep a bee.” 


—D. O’FLANAGAN in The Countryman. 


‘THE simplest way of making yourself important to somebody 
else is to let them know that they are important to you. 








You're Walking on 
an Eggshell Crust! 


It’s only about 30 miles 
thick .... It looks as if 
the treacherous 4,000-mile 
route to the earth’s centre 
will never be explored 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


| bee recently, it was my im- 
pression that our planet was 

built solidly, that the ground 
beneath our feet could be called 
terra firma without the slightest 
misgiving. But lately, I must con- 
fess, I’ve been taking lighter steps 
in my brogue shoes. 

One of the strange facts of 
modern science is that we can tell 
with great accuracy the chemical 
composition of stardust hundreds 
of millions of miles away, but 
know relatively very little about 
what lies 100 miles or so beneath 
our feet. 

In comparison with some of the 
stars that sparkle in the sky on a 
clear night, our planet is a micro- 
scopic particle of dust. In terms 
of man-made units of weight, how- 
ever, this particle of astronomical 
dust weighs an estimated 6,000 
million million million tons. 

About one quarter of the earth’s 
surface is exposed to the atmo- 
sphere. The three quarters that lie 
hidden beneath water and ice, and 
the deeper parts of the crust 
everywhere, must be probed in- 
directly by the geophysical meas- 
urement of such quantities as the 
local value of gravity, the velocity 
of elastic waves at various levels 
and the direction and intensity of 


Condensed from 


the local lines of force in the 
earth’s magnetic field. 

Our planet and everything and 
everybody on it is dashing madly 
around the sun at the rate of 
66,000 miles per hour. Even so, it 
takes a full year to make a return 
trip. 
And all the while this global dot 
also is rotating on its axis like a 
top, except that in this direction 
it makes only one revolution in 
twenty-four hours to give us our 
days and nights. Nevertheless to 
cover this distance in a day— 
about 25,000 miles—our tiny 
planet must rotate at more than 
1,000 miles per hour. 

The daily rotation of the earth 
on its axis is not as steady and 
sure as you might think. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Walter Munk, of the 
University of California’s Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, there 
are many things that can slow it 
down or speed it up. 

For example, the earth can get 
“spring fever”. There is just 
enough shift in weight—due to the 
rising of the sap and growth of 
leaves, grass and flowers in the 
spring of the year—to decrease its 
speed by .02 milliseconds per day. 
(A millisecond is 1/1,000 of a 
second.) 


The Magnificat 
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Winds and tides can slow the 
earth down, also. Prevailing wes- 
terlies cause a loss of 1.5 milli- 
seconds per day, while ocean cur- 
rents are responsible for a slow- 
down of .1 millisecond. 

There is some evidence to show 
that even man’s activities on earth 
—the concentration of building in 
large cities, for example—slightly 
affect the earth’s rotation. Dr. 
Munk has figured out that if all 
the automobiles in the United 
States were driven from Fair- 
haven, Alaska, to Mexico City at 
the same time, the earth’s rotation 
would be affected to the extent of 
.000002 milliseconds per day. 

Let’s take a closer look at our 
earthly abode. The shortest path 
between New York City and 
Sydney, Australia, is a straight 
line, which passes almost directly 
through the centre of the earth. 

But no subway company is 





planning to use this shortest path, 
either now or in the foreseeable 
future. In the way are some 8,000 
miles of hard-packed matter, tem- 





peratures several times as high as 
those at the surface of the sun, 
and pressures of the order of tens 
of millions of pounds on every 
square inch. 

Imagine, if you can, a distance 
of 4,000 miles to the centre of the 
earth. If it were possible to travel 
this downward route, you would 
have a hard time finding a road 
map for more than the first twenty- 
five miles. Beyond this distance 
the scientists have to resort to 
guesswork. 

In addition, within the first mile 
of your trip, you would notice that 
the temperature starts to go up a 
bit, and at a depth of less than 
three miles you would turn back 
because it would be unbearable. 

Engineers are giving consider- 
able attention to the possibility of 
heating houses in winter and cool- 
ing them in summer by means of 
the heat pump, a device for trans- 
ferring heat from the earth to the 
house and vice versa. 

In exploring for oil wells, studies 
of temperature conditions at 
depths provide helpful informa- 
tion for drilling. In very deep 
mines, such as the gold mines of 
South Africa, the heat of the earth 
becomes a serious problem, and 
ways must be found to cool the 
mines sufficiently so that men can 
work in them. 

As for the lingering of tempera- 
tures: the effect of the cold of the 
last Ice Age, some 20,000 years 
ago, is still appreciable at a depth 
of a few thousand feet. Recently it 
was shown that in measuring the 
flow of heat in a deep well, it is 
even advisable to take account of 











7° 


a prolonged spell of cold weather 
that is thought to have lasied for 


about 100,000 years at the begin- . 


ning of the Pleistocene Period, 
1,000,000 years ago. 

Actually, man lives on an egg- 
shell-like crust that is only about 
thirty miles thick. Below this dis- 
tance, temperatures are so high 
that the rock begins to acquire a 
dull red glow. There is every 
reason to believe that molten lava 
originates at a distance of only 
twenty-five miles. 

Fortunately, the miles of metal 
and rock between earth’s centre 
and our feet provide more than 
adequate insulation. The little 
miniature sun under our feet is 
actually from two to five times 
hotter than the surface of Sol itself 
(although it doesn’t compare with 
Sol’s centre, where temperatures 
run in the tens of millions of 
degrees). But the heat that comes 
to the earth’s surface from its core 
is only a tiny fraction of the heat 
that reaches the earth from the 
sun; obviously it is: the sun, not 
the heat of the earth, that decides 
Our atmospheric temperature and 
climate. 

One geologist I know told me: 
“If it were possible to saw the 
earth in two, we probably would 
see areas not unlike the growth 
rings of a tree in many respects. 
At around 300 miles down it is 
believed that a sharp discontinuity 


Tee-hee ! 
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in the physical form of matter 
takes place. For the next 300 miles, 
the evidence indicates the presence 
of molten silicate rock. 

“ Harvard University physicists 
have succeeded in duplicating 
pressures that have been calculated 
to exist at a depth of 600 mile: 
(6,000,000 lb. per square inch), 
and from their results there seems 
no doubt that we have fluid matter 
existing at this depth.” 

The centre of the earth, 3,963 
miles underfoot, consists most 
probably of highly compressed 
molten iron, although science has 
no certain knowledge as to what 
goes on at this great depth. How- 
ever, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a fluid under such tre- 
mendous pressures would behave 
towards earthquake vibrations a: 
though it were solid in_ the 
ordinary sense.” 

All the evidence today show: 
that terra firma is not so firm 
in the geological sense. Although 
man has been living” on 
this planet but a few thousand 
years, his earthly abode seems to 
have required over 3,500,000,000 
years, our time, to have become 
properly conditioned so as to sup- 
port human life. 


The deepest well man_ has 
drilled is only about four miles 
down. Beyond this our facts are 


only as good as good scientific 
guesses go. 


GOLF is a sport in which the ball usually lies poorly, but the 


player well. 


‘THE patience your child displays is apt to be yours. 
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A forgotten murder in County 
Kildare came to light in an unusual 
way 





The Skeleton 
in the 
Red Coat 


‘THERE IS IN Duxe STREET, ATHY, 

adjoining the premises of Shaw’s, 
and nearer to the bridge, a little 
two-storey house, the history of 
which may not be uninterestung. 
From my father, who died in 1887, 
aged ninety-one, I had the follow- 
ing particulars :— 

The house is the oldest in Athy, 
und stood at a cross-road quite 
alone, and was at that time, and for 
many years afterwards, an inn or 
tavern. Among the inmates at that 
time (1810) was a crippled old 
woman who for years had been in 
the habit of sitting propped up 
against the wall beside the kitchen 
lire 

One day the wall showed a wide 
crack, revealing a hollow behind. 
Eager hands in search of treasur 
soon made wide the breach, when, 
standing half-upright and having a 
horrible countenance, was ¢ 
overed the body of a man in ex- 
cellent preservation, dressed in a 
read coat faced with gold lace. 

All rushed wildly into the street 
“ Murder!”—a_ statement 


shouting 
undoubtedly true, but too late to be 
of any service. On going back with 
reinforcements the old woman was 
found dead, and the man’s body 


had disappeared (due to the sudden 
exposure to the air). 

—THOMAS BgarD in the Journal 

of the Kildare Archzological 
Society (1960), 


Carlow 

N OLD ?MAAN, NAMED ‘THOMAS 

Curran, living at Newstown, has 
erected a stone over the grave of 
his deceased parents and has had 
his own name added to the inscrip- 
tion thus:—“ Also here lieth the 
above named Thomas Curran, who 
departed this life on the roth day 
of December, 1830, aged 70 
years.” 

The old man says three score and 
ten is the time allotted to man, and 
that he thinks he will die at that 
age, on the roth of December, the 
same day as his mother died. If he 
lives longer he can have the in- 
scription changed; and it lie dies 
sooner, he says it will make no 
matter as “when it comes to that 
it will be right for ever after ”. 
Dublin Evening Mail, 

October 24, 1828. 


Monaghan 
IN MONAGHAN, PRIOR TO 1800, 
where the land was “ spouty ” or 
the fields large, drains were generally 
made with thorn bushes covered 
with straw and sods before the clay 
was filled in, or by the sods of grass 
being placed in the shape of an in- 
verted V. Stone drains, such as we 
have now, were not then in use, 
It was in the 19th century that 
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agricultural drains made of small 
stones were introduced into Ireland. 
They were called “French Snores”, 
and are said to have originated from 
an order of Napoleon I, by which 
the internal fences in all the farms 
of France were levelled, and of 
necessity drains were made with the 
gripes. The result was that over 
1,000,000 - acres of land were 
reclaimed and added to the well- 
tilled soil of France. 

—Denis CAROLAN RUSHE, Mona- 

ghan in the 18th Century. 


Dublin 


ACCORDING TO BLACKER’S Parishes 

of Booterstown and Donny- 
brook (published in 1860) one Mary 
Myers, who died in Ringsend, 
Dublin, in 1829, at the age of 103, 


“never slept a night out of Rings- 


end ”. 

That was 128 years ago. This 
fishing village was economically 
self-contained in these days, and 


indeed remained such until com- 
paratively recently. The virtual dis- 
appearance of its fishing fleet 
brought this happy state of affairs 
to an end. 

Not so any local girl 
seen crossing the Dodder bridge 
(adjacent to St. Patrick’s Church) 
was regarded as an outcast. 

—LIAM RIORDAN. 


long ago, 


Clare 


MUTTon ISLAND, OFF. THE CLARE 

coast, is one of the eerie places 
of Europe. On its long, silent pas- 
tures startled hares scamper from 
the visitors. Basking on the island’s 
westward rocks one may see sleek 


seals—seals which love music and 
which will sometimes come to the 
whistle of humans. : 

But perhaps the most fantastic 
thing on Mutton Island is a little 
corroded cannon lodged in the 
rocks on the shore. They tcil you 
locally that it is a relic of the great 
Armada. The shores of the west 
were littered with relics from the 
shattered galleons of 1588. One ol 
them went down at Spanish Point 
nearby, where they show vou th 
graves of those miserable Spaniards 
who were washed ashore. 

—The Advocate. 


Tyrone 

[JLSTER HAS A VILLAGE 
must be unique in these islands 

It is the small village of Done- 

mana, which lies in a tem 

corner of Co. Tyrone, some seven 

miles from Strabane. 

On behalf of Donemana_ th 
claim is made that it has no les 
than 480 different ways of spelling 
its name, Donemana,” “ Dor 
mana” and “ Donnamanagh” are 
the most popular spellings, but the 
other 477 alternatives are frequently 
used. 

The explanation for the 
number of different spellings is that 
whilst the initial letter must always 
be “D”, the second can be either 
“o” or “a”. The third can only 
be a single or a double “n”, the 
fourth, any of the five vowels; the 
fifth can be a single or double “m”; 
the sixth must be “a”; the seventh 
may be a single or double “n”; 
and the word may be completed by 
“a”, ean” o¢ ~ ach". 

—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


WHICH 


“ 


huge 
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Galway 
‘THE MOST IMPRESSIVE MONUMENT 
by far is the great fort of Dun 
Aengus, in the Aran Islands, 300 
feet above the sea on the cliff edge, 
near the village of Kilmurvey. To 
reach it, one must scramble over 
innumerable low walls, and nego- 
tiate a plain of fissured stone, like 
a vast slab of newly-dried toffee. 

The Dun itself consists of a great 
walled semi-circle of stone, with an 
inner court surrounded by a twenty- 
foot wall and two ramparts, one 
almost disappeared, covering about 
eleven acres. 

Many explanations have Leen put 
forward to account for the -shape 
and date of the structure. One 
theory is that it was the work of 
the Firbolg tribe and dates from 
the first century A.D. A _ more 
romantic story relates that it was 
built by Aengus, one of the three 
celebrated brothers of Queen Maeve 
of Connaught, as a defence against 
his enemies. But whatever its 
origin, it is a grim memorial to 
early struggles. 

—Puiir KERSHAW in Trident. 


Armagh 


WAS BORN IN 1870 IN THE LITTLE 
Quaker village of Bessbrook. 


Pratey Polly! 


My mother’s quaint Quakerisms 
were characteristically herself. Her 
practicality, too. When she was a 
Guardian she once visited what was 
then the workhouse. It was a bit- 
terly cold day. She noticed tnat the 
old women were snuffling into their 
sleeves. 

“ Haven’t these women handker- 
chiefs?” she asked. 

“Tr’s not in the _ regulations,” 
answered the Matron. 

My mother scratched her chin; 
she always did when puzzled. 

“I presume sheets are per- 
mitted?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Hobson.” 

“ Kindly bring down one of your 
largest—big enough for a double 
bed, thee knows.” 

So said, so done. 

“ Are scissors allowed?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Will thee 
pairs?” 

That done, she measured out a 
pocket-handkerchief, pencilled it. 

“Now, my dears, cut to that 
size!” 

When it was reported to the 
board they laughed for minutes. 

—S. G. Hopson, Pilgrim to the 

Left. 


bring, say, three 
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Or Lapy: “As my husband is away from home a lot, I 
want a parrot to keep me company. Does this one swear or 


use vulgar language?” 


DEALER: “ You bet, ma’am! You'll never miss your husband 
while you’ve got this bird about the house.” 


"THE great secret of help is encouragement. 





He loved Anne Duffy, the miller’s daughter, 
but he hadn’t the courage to speak to her 


Carleton was Such a 


Shy Wooer! 


SEOSAMH Mac CON ULADH 


rather ethereal romance between 

William Carleton and Anne 
Duffy did not culminate in mar- 
riage, it can also be said that this 
romance constitutes one of the 
finest examples on written record 
of a young man’s tender first love. 

Their paths were destined to 
separate: Carleton’s led him, a 
gangling youth of twenty-one, to 
Dublin, where he was to become, 
not a mere molten meteor that 
sweeps across the horizon only to 
plunge into extinguishing darkness, 
but a bright fixed star in the 
literary firmament; to meet and 
marry and cherish Jane Anderson, 
a girl of another religious faith; to 
ld by her and to dote 


d<¢ gC t chud 
f,.1] l > bef 
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I: it be said at the outset that the 


ren Dy 


er’s daughter, blurred. 
; Autobiography, written in 
his old age, he bears testimony : 

“I fell in love with Anne Duffy 
when I was a mere boy, not fifteen 
years of age. . .. The power of the 
imagination illustrates the feeling 
of love in a young heart and throws 
an ethereal charm over first love— 


a charm that can never be felt 
during any subsequent engagement 
of the heart, however painful or 
intense. That love is the only one 
which reopens to us for the first 
time the gates of that paradise 
from which the whole human race 
has been so long expelled... . My 
love for Jane Anderson, although 
it had less poetry in it, yet had 
more of that reality which is sanc- 
tioned by the heart rather than the 
imagination. In Anne Duffy’s case 
my love was a first impression, and 
first impressions, under 
ances similar to ours, can neve! 


xe removed.” 
© removec 
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It was during Mass, on an 
Easter Sunday, at Springfield, in 
their native Clogher, County 
Tyrone, that Carleton first 
Anne. The Mass was celebrated 
on a rath in the open air. There 
was not even a makeshift chapel: 
only a bothog to shield the aitar, 
and the worshippers knelt around 
on the greensward. 

Anne Duffy—‘a tall, clegant 
and lady-like girl, whose voice was 
perfectly entrancing”—was a 


member of the choir, and hence 
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her place was near the altar, on 
the left-hand side of the priest. 
Carleton, “ more by accident than 
anything else,” placed himself 
directly opposite to her on the 
other side of the priest. 

“TI said no prayers that day,” 
he records. “ My eyes were never 
off her—they were riveted on her. 
I felt a new sensation, one of the 
most overwhelming delight.” 

After Mass he followed her as 
far as the crossroads, where she 
waited on her father while he 
expatiated to his many listeners on 
the progress of the Peninsular War, 
the “invulnerable” Bonaparte 
(who, it was popularly hoped, 
would one day subdue England 
and become King of Ireland), and 
other topics of the day. 

Carleton came face to face with 
Anne at the crossroads; their eyes 
met but he did not speak to her. 

“She appeared to be amused at 
my attention,” he records, “which 
she seemed to receive agreeably 
and with pleasure. Well, I went 
home a changed man—of fifteen 
years of age... .I went home 
elated, entranced. . .. My existence 
became important. I had an interest 
in life—I was no longer a cipher. 
I had something to live for. I felt 
myself a portion of society and the 
world. . . 

“Anne Duffy was never for a 
single moment out of my head, 
and when I was asleep that night 
she appeared as distinctly before 
me as she did during the day, but 
with this difference: that her 
beauty was more exquisitely 


angelic and ideal, and seemed to 
bear a diviner stamp.” 


He thought then that his love for 
Anne was at its intensest glow; 
but, he affirms, for nearly five 
years after this first encounter ‘11s 
passion increased with his age. And 
he, in turn, was aware that Anne 
felt an increasingly deeper interest 
in him. 

How did he know, for during all 
these years he never spoke to her, 
although he continued to follow 
her, at a distance, Sunday after 
Sunday, year after year—followed 
her until she had reached her 
father’s mill at Augher, and then 
he would retrace his steps back 
home? There was no trysting- 
place, no lovers’ meetings, and he 
saw her only once in the week—at 
Mass. 

Sull he knew: it was the un- 
mistakable language of the eyes! 

“Through the medium of that 
language,” he says, “ I felt that our 
hearts were intimately acquainted, 
precisely as if they had held many 
a loving and ecstatic communion.” 

If he didn’t speak to her, he 
brooded and mooned: 

“During the period of this 
extraordinary passion I indulged 
in solitude a thousand times, in 
order to brood over the image of 
her whom I loved. On returning 
home from Mass on a summer 
Sunday I uniformly withdrew to 
the bottom of the glen behind our 
house, and there surrertdered my- 
self to the entrancing influence of 
what I felt . . . I knew—I felt— 
that she loved me... .” 

Why did not this virile youth— 
he was known far and wide for his 
athletic feats—pluck up sufficient 
courage to speak to Anne? The 
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reason, he tells us, had nothing to 
do with courage; it was a question 
of increasing poverty at home. For 
not long after he had met Anne 
for the first time his father died, 
and “the family began to feel with 
some bitterness the consequences 
of decline”; and Carleton could 
not entertain the “ terrible idea ” 
of bringing Anne to distress and 
poverty, “ both of which she must 
have endured had she become my 
wife.” 

It was Anne who solved his 
problem. One autumn evening 
when he was sitting at the fire at 
home his eldest brother rushed in 
with the stunning news. that “ the 
miller’s daughter ” had been mar- 
ried that morning to Michael 
McIlroy of Ballyscally! 

“TI was instantly seized with a 
violent dizziness and an utter pros- 
tration of bodily strength .. .” he 
confesses. “ My doom was irrevoc- 
ably sealed, and the drapery of 
death hung between her and me. 
I rose from my chair with difficulty 
and went into the barn, where I 
wept bitterly. 

In 1847, when he was fifty-three 
years old, at the height of his 
fame and happily married to Jane 
Anderson, Carleton paid a visit to 


his native place. He resolved to 
call to Ballyscally, to Anne’s house. 

As he approached he felt his 
heart palpitate. 

She recognised him at once and 
shook hands. Shortly afterwards 
her husband came in. 

“ Michael,” said Carleton to 
him, “there stands the only 
woman I ever loved beyond the 
power of language to express. Sh« 
had my first affection, and I loved 
her beyond any woman that ever 
breathed; and, strange to say, until 
this occasion we never exchanged 
a syllable.” 

“Well,” replied Anne, “I am 
not ashamed to say on my part that 
I never loved man as I loved you 
But there was one thing clear 
that it wasn’t our fate ever 
become man and wife. Had you 
married me it’s not likely the world 
would have ever heard of you as 
a great novelist. As it is, I 
very happily married and lead 
happy life with as good and as kind 
a husband as ever lived.” 

They shook hands again and 
Carleton took his departure. “ And 
that,” he concludes, “ was my first 
and last interview with her whose 
image made the pleasure of my 
whole youth for nearly five years.” 


% 


ACHER (during lesson on Russia): “Have any of you heard 


Higher Purchase ? 


of the Five-Year Plan?” 


Bright Pupil: “Oh, miss, my father bought our furniture 


on it!” 


(CREDITORS have better memories than debtors. 


—Old Irish saying. 
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Why Do Hares 


Change Places ? 


The writer does not 

believe that they, 

especially Insh_ hares, 

are as clever as they are 
said to be. 





“NO SADDLE” 


rWuHeE Irish hare is tough and 
| Reo harder to catch than 

the English. It is, of course, a 
different breed, and I understand 
that it does not survive when im- 
ported into England. 

Why is the Irish hare so elusive? 
It is seldom chopped or caught 
asleep. Always very much on the 
alert. She is up and away at the 
slightest sign of hounds. She is 
probably more exercised and fitter 
than the English, which is often 
fat and unconditioned. 

It is doubtful if she is as fast as 
the English, but she can go very 
much farther without attempting 
to hide or rest, and on a poor 
scenting day could run hounds out 
of scent. 

On a good scenting day her en- 
durance is magnificent, and I have 
seen a fast pack hunt for sixty 
minutes without a check; at the 
end of that time she was going a 
really good bat, possibly a little 
faster than the pack. 

As far as I know, she rested only 
twice during that time, and then 
for a very short time. But during 
the next fifteen minutes she be- 
came distressed, and in her twist- 
ing about she gave the pack a diffi- 
cult time and managed to elude 
hounds on a tar road. (In England, 





WA 


a hare that had been pressed like 
that would probably have died 
later, when she got stiff.) 

She was found again about a 
month later and went over exactly 
the same course doing much the 
same thing, except that she finally 
handed over to some relation, 
which took the pack on a very 
merry hunt. Both hares escaped. 

The question of changing hare 
is not, in my opinion, done deliber- 
ately, as a cute move. What pos- 
sibly happens is that the hunted 
hare becomes worried and seeks 
its mate for comfort. The fresh 
hare then jumps up in full view of 
the hounds and the job is done. 
The hunted hare either sits close 
or sneaks down some ditch. 

I have seen many Hunt staffs 


Condensed from Field Sports 
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attempt to stop hounds on what 
was thought to be a fresh hare, 
but which often proved to be the 
hunted hare. 

In Ireland, there is little plough 
land and the soil is not sticky. A 
hare can travel for a long time and 
not even look dirty or wet. Irish 
hares look extremely clean when 
killed. When a hare jumps up after 
a long hunt it will often look clean 
and go off at a terrific burst of 
speed. It is hard to distinguish at a 
distance. These hares are able to 
travel very fast when almost on 
the point of collapse. 

I saw one hare last season very 
tired and only able to keep just in 
front of the hounds when she was 
suddenly attacked by a greyhound. 
Her extra spurt of speed was too 
much for the greyhound, and so 
ended that hunt! 

A good pack, of course, won’t 
leave the line of the hunted hare 
even if crossed by fresh hares, but 
they will leave the line if they view 
a fresh hare. 

Some say that if the form is 
found it is proof that it is a fresh 
hare. But a doe hare will keep to 
one or two of her old forms for 
days, and there is no reason why 
she should not use them while 
being hunted. 

A hare wishing to hide, if a long 
way in front of the hounds, will 
wander about the fields and finally 


settle down, possibly in her old 
form. If, however, she is pressed 
by the hounds she will stop imm 
diately. 

There is the mystery of why 
hounds cannot always work rij 
up to where the hare is hid 
Sometimes she manages to 
good 100 yards from where 
pack last owned the line; she of 
seems to have disappeared ii 
thin air. 

There are several solutions 
this. The Irish hare has not 
good a scent as the English wl 
she is tired. It is believed that 
urinates on herself, which mak: 
a different type of scent; and 
hares often double back on th 
line and then turn right 
when they find themselves getti: 
nearer to hounds. With a large kc 
lowing of the hunt coming ov 
this line it becomes impossib! 
pick it up again. 

I have never believed that ha 
are clever, especially the Irish har« 
They may do extraordinary thing 
but it is just pure luck when they 
elude hounds. They may do th 
same thing next time because 1 
worked the first time. 

The English hare gets up to 
much more twisting and turning 
than the Irish. The latter appear: 
to depend on its endurance and on 
poor scent, which fails very fast 
as soon as the hare begins to fail. 


or | 


‘THE latest wonder drug, according to medical hearsay, is so 
powerful you can’t take it unless you’re in perfect health. 


"TH" best reformers the world has ever seen are those who 


commence on themselves. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 
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The author of a best-seller (“ Surgeon’s Log”) 
looks back on halcyon days 


My North of Ireland 
Boyhood 


J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM 
(“ JAMES HARPOLE ”’) 


WAS born in Kingsgate Street, 
Coleraine, County Derry, on 
August 16th, 1876. 

I can fix my earliest memory by 
the birth of my next brother when 
I was two-and-a-half years old, be- 
cause I can remember the garden 
where the nurse took me to look 
at a gooseberry bush, under which, 
she explained, they had just found 
my young brother. It had been 
raining; it was a very wet bush; 
and I was glad they had found him 
and brought him into the nice 
warm house. 

Another dating memory is of the 
all-pervasive smell of tea at certain 
times of the week, My father was a 
tea merchant, and he used to blend 
the tea himself by hand. It came in 
big teak chests -lined with lead. 
The chests were open and tilted on 
the wooden floor of the mixing 
room to the right of the hall. 

There, with a _ square-faced 
shovel, my father did the mixing 
himself, for it was most important 
that the blend should not alter. 
Ulster people are very particular 
about their tea, and my father’s 


pride was to give them of the very 
best. He was an expert tea-taster. 

We always knew when the mix- 
ing was going on, for the aroma of 
the blended tea pervaded the 
house. I used often to creep in and 
watch, fascinated, until I was 
seized by the petticoats and hauled 
away. After the tea was blended it 
was made up into bags—half- 
pound, one pound, up to five 
pounds—hundreds and hundreds 
of bags, all done by hand. 

The bags were packed into long 
wooden cases, two of which fitted 
into a tax-cart (a two-wheeled 
vehicle rather like a dog-cart). 
These tax-carts were driven by my 
father’s men all over the counties 
of Derry and Antrim, carrying our 
tea to the farmhouses, then remote 
from the towns; for the roads were 
bad, locomotion was slow and the 
parcel post did not function. 

The drivers, or “tea-men” as 
they were called, were generally 
farmers’ sons. They knew the men- 
tality of their customers—whom 
they could sell to, whom they 
could trust to pay. Journeys lasted 
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EAVING by handloom was common when | was a boy. Every 

weaver had his own handloom in the kitchen of his cottage, 
and there he would work, throwing his shuttle hour after hour. 
He always worked the pedals that made the pattern in his 
stockinged feet, and he never condescended to do any work in the 
house or garden. That would have roughened his hands, and a man 
making “ 1800 linen” needed to have fine delicate hands without 
the least roughness. 

Weavers were always great talkers, and after they had been at 
work for a number of years they all got curvature of the spine 
from stooping over the loom. You could always tell an old weaver 
in those days by his stoop. 

My favourite weaver was James McKay, whose cottage was about 
half a mile from our County Antrim farm. | used to sit, fascinated 
watching him and listening to his wisecracks. A good deal of his 
wit was over my head, and | did not understand the guffaws of 





the elders around. 


Then Mrs. McKay would say: “ Whisth, James, a wunther at ye, 


afore the waen [child ].” 
And James would reply: “ Och, 
it'll do him no harm.” 


a week or a fortnight to and from 
Coleraine; and the tea-men slept 
and had their meals at certain 
regular farmhouses on their jour- 
ney, paying their lodgings in tea. 

Often when I was a boy I used 
to go for a tour around the 
country with one of these tea-men. 
It was in that way I learnt to speak 
the broad Scots of Burns, almost 
forgotten now. Antrim people, in- 
deed, are probably the only ones 
who can still read Burns without 
a glossary, for their accent has not 
changed as much as that of the 
people of the Ayrshire coast 
opposite. 

My grandfather, James Morrison 
of Toberdoney, was born the year 
before the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
He did not remember the Rebel- 
lion, but he had heard so much 
about it as he grew up that it 
seemed to him he had felt it all. 

The old man believed that all 


hadd yer tongue, wumman. Sure 


—jJ. Johnston Abraham 


the rebels had been Roman 
Catholics. Actually that was not 

in Ulster. Most of the United 
Irishmen were Presbyterians. 1 
leader was Henry Joy McCracke: 
and it is now known that mor 
than one Presbyterian Meeting 
House was used to store the rebel 
arms. 

The Reverend James Porter, 
writer and historian, the Minist 
of Greyabbey, was hanged at th 
gate of his mamse. McCracken 
was hanged in Belfast. The 
Reverend Robert Gowdie was 
hanged in Newtownards, and over 
twenty suspected ministers escaped 
to America or suffered imprison- 
ment. 

This is quite understandable 
when one remembers how much 
Dissenters were persecuted in 
Ulster before the repeal of the Test 
Acts. Indeed, Ulster Presbyterians 
had no cause to be loyal to the 
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British crown in those days. Earlier 
on in the 18th century thousands 
of them, finding religious persecu- 
tion so severe, emigrated to New 
England; and the toughest soldiers 
in Washington’s army were those 
very Ulstermen or their descen- 
dants. 

That the United Irishmen 
should have had a strong following 
amongst Presbyterians is not to be 
wondered at when one remembers 
that no Presbyterian in those days 
could hold a government office or 
a commission in the army, his mar- 
riage service was hardly recognised, 
and when he died his minister had 
to read the burial service on the 
roadside because the rector would 
not permit burial in the graveyard 
itself. 

My paternal grandfather, James 
Abraham, was a linen merchant. 
Linen was then still woven on 
handlooms in the cottages all over 
Ulster, for there were no great fac- 
tories with power looms such as we 
see today. 


When a weaver had finished his 
“web” he brought it to the linen 
market in the nearest market town, 
and there merchants like my 
grandfather bought the long 
lengths of grey unbleached 
material. These they sold again to 
the wholesalers. From the whole- 
salers the webs were distributed to 
the bleaching greens all over the 
country, where the rolls lay month 
after month on the grass exposed 
to the Ulster sun, wind and rain, 
until they became bleached to the 
snowy white colour demanded by 
purchasers. 


Always at. holiday times and 


whenever opportunity permitted, 
two or three of us children were 
sent out of the way to my grand- 
mother’s farm in County Antrim, 
for there were six of us in the 
family coming one rapidly after 
another. And, as if that were not 
enough for one woman to look 
after, my mother had also several 
servants, a number of apprentices, 
and a good many tea-men to cater 
for, as my father’s business activi- 
ties kept spreading yearly. 

Before I was ten I had decided 
to be a doctor. This is a decision 
I have never had cause to regret, 
for medicine is the finest introduc- 
tion to life that any man, or any 
woman for that matter, can have. 
So you can picture me as a round- 
faced little boy running bare- 
footed over the farm, picking up 
knowledge of horses and dogs, 
cats, birds, flowers, cattle—all the 
things a child learns automatically 
on a farm, 

Everyone smiled good-naturedly 
over this ambition of mine to be a 
doctor, and so when an animal 
died the vet used to let me see the 
post-mortem. 

One day when I saw a chicken 
which had a broken lez go flapping 
round helplessly, and my aunt 
wanted to have it killed for the 
pot, I begged her to let me splint 
it. She laughed and said: 

“ All right, ‘doctor’.” 

So I put two little sticks, one on 
either side of the fracture, and 
bound them to the leg with 
saddlers’ wax-ends. The chicken 
flapped away on its splinted leg. It 
couldn’t fly up for some time; but 
it was perching in a month; and 
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I can still remember the pride I 
felt in this my first surgical 
success. 

“The wee chiel has the healin’ 
touch,” said old Molly Taggart, 
the “ wise woman” who lived in 
one of our single-roomed “ cottar ” 
houses down the lane, when she 
heard of it. And, as everyone 
agreed she had the second sight, 
that settled it. 

She must have been nearly 100 
when I knew her, a little bent 
woman with a shawl over her 
shoulders, straggling grey locks, a 
tanned leather-like face, deep 
brown eyes and thin claw-like 


hands. I can still see her in my 
mind, crouching over the peat fire 
on the hearthstone. The floor of 
the cottage was of baked earth. Be- 
side the fire, on the floor against 
the wall, she had a straw pallet 
covered by a patchwork quilt. 
My grandmother used to send 
me with “locks” of tea for her; 
and sitting on a creepie stool | 
would listen fascinated while she 


‘ 


told me stories about the “wee 
folk”’, and the awful things they 
could do to you if you offended 
them, I think most of the neigh- 
bours in the townend were afraid 
of her. 


Ill-Met by Moonlight 

WALKING along Grace Park Road, Drumcondra, Dublin, 
recently, I passed the cemetery attached to All Hallows 

College. I knew some of those who lie buried there. 

But it was a bracing, sunny day and my thoughts dwelt on 
more mundane matters, even though they were linked with 
the cemetery. The Romantic Widow, for instance. 

She was Lady Charleville, who, in 1755, succeeded to the 
estate that now comprises the grounds of All Hallows. Her 
imposing residence, around which the missionary seminary 
has since grown, was at that time known as Drumcondra 
House. 

She was then a widow, wealthy and of a romantic turn of 
mind. She chose as her second husband an English officer, but 
not before she had imposed two conditions: he must adopt 
her name and accept her hand by moonlight in the ruined 
Roman temple that adorned the grounds. The officer com- 
plied; maybe he was hard up financially. (The temple now 
marks the All Hallows cemetery.) 


\ Unlike the films that story hadn’t a happy ending, for some 
years later Lady Charleville was once again a widow—for 
keeps. 


Sir Horace Walpole no doubt had his tongue in his cheek 
when he wrote to a friend (in 1786) informing him that he had 
asked some friends to call on Lady Charleville to suggest to 
her that Walpole would be willing to adopt her name if only 
she would cut out the moonlight business!—QUENTIN QUINN. 
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Old Irish Ballads No. 2 





: Three Cheers for Brave 


: Donnelly 





d 
The boxing match described in this contemporary | 
ic < ‘ 
took place at ¢ rawley Downs, near London, in 1819. D 
born Dan Donnelly (1788-1820), Heavy-w ght ( 
of Ireland, had previously disposed of the formidable | 
- challengers, Cooper and Hall. The boastfulness ascribed to i 
J in this ballad was hardly in k ping with his charact 
> ’ 
Ye muses, I beg you will lend me your aid, 
To sing about Donnelly, the true Irish blade, 
Who fought for his country, as you un derstand, 
j ! , 
And he belted the bruisers alt over the land 
; ' . ' " 
So he We lied them all. hot] Coo T } | fal] — 
Success to the sons of old Erin-oo-brach 
When Oliver heard of the d d } } 1d d t] 


He sent him a challenge to London to 

On the 18th June, to a place called the I 

Where he soon made him yield 
Was ore at. 

When Donnelly landed on the British shore, 


’ +. yy ? 9 
Says Oliver, “ Now, sure Paddy s come o er, 















But you wild Irish Pat, you may go back and till 


. ‘ } ° ‘ ’ | . ” 
ind dig out the praties, and drink the white wine. 


Said Dennelly to Oliver, “ Don't you know me, 
I am a true Irish Paddy; they call me Donnelly.” 
And quickly he showed him he was true Irish blood ; 


1 } 
He made Oliver sweat on the ground where he stood, 


When Oliver knocked brave Donnelly down, 
The cheers of the English echoed all round ; 
But to his feet like a lion did Dan spring, 


Knocked Oliver down by a tip on the chin. 


“O you sons of St. Patrick,” Donnelly did say, 
“ Bet all your estates, for I'll conquer this day ; 
I will fight cll T die, or ll conquer them all, 

And the belt I'll bring home to Tara’s old hall.” 


The gentry of England around him did stand, 
They bet all their money and likewise their land ; 
But our true Irish gentry had money like hail, 


And they bet upon Donnelly that he wouldn't fail. 


At the 36th round, by a stomach blow, 
The pride of Great Britain he levelled low ; 
“Ah, England,” he cried, “ sure ne'er reared a man 


That ever was able before me to stand.” 


To see how the Irish through London did run, 
If you had been there you would laugh at the fun; 
They threw up their hats and shouted “ Huzza, 


Three cheers for brave Donnelly and Erin-go-bragh.” 




















An Irish-American, fohn 7. Montgomery, 
astonished the world by his winged flight 


He was the First 
Man to I'ly 


JAMES MARSHALL 


T 3 o'clock one August morn- 
A ing in 1883, young Jim Mont- 

gomery got up without wak- 
ing his folks and went to the barn. 
He fed the mules, Fanny and Jim, 
and then piled some hay in the 
wagon. On the stringers above lay 
a curious contraption of wood 
and unbleached muslin cloth 
covered with linseed oil. In the 
dimness of the lantern-lighted 
barn it looked like a huge seagull 
with a wing-spread of about 
twenty feet. 

Outside, the grey false dawn 
was silvering the mists that flowed 
silently into the Otay valley near 
the southern tip of San Diego Bay 
in California. A few miles to the 
south ran the Mexican line. 

Jim harnessed the mules and 
came to the house. The brothers 
sat down to breakfast by the light 
of an oil lamp, whispering so as 
not to disturb their sisters, Mary 
and Jane. They stacked the dishes 
in the sink, packed a lunch, and 
blew out the lamp; went out and 
hitched the mules to the hay-filled 
wagon. 

They lifted down the wood- 
and-muslin contraption and laid it 


RETIRING, afraid of ridicule, 

John J. Montgomery paid the 
usual price for his modesty. He, 
who, by all the evidence, and 
the testimony of many scientists, 
made the first winged flights on 


the American continent, has 
been pushed aside. 
Only the Austrian Govern- 


ment, in 1909, ironically enough, 
awarded to Montgomery the 
palm for originating winged 
flight, rather than bestow this 
honour on Lilienthal, a German. 
—j. M. 


gently atop the hay. It weighed 
thirty pounds. It was an_all- 
Montgomery affair; Mary and Jane 
had sewed the muslin on the frame 
with linen thread; John and Jim 
had fashioned and bent the ribs 
and put the parts together. 

The boys stowed away the lunch 
and a bottle of water, along with 
deer guns, under the hay, clucked 
to the mules, and drove up the 
valley. The west wind was whis- 
pering in from the Pacific; it grew 
stronger with the dawn, and they 
turned up a narrow canyon road 
that led to the sloping top of Tia 
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Juana mesa which, luckily enough, 
also left the boys in a little draw. 

“Jim,” said John, hitching up 
his faded overalls, “let’s get fly- 
ing.” 

“I hope,” added Jim. 

They lifted out the muslin gull, 
headed it down the long slope of 
the mesa which, luckily enough, 
also headed it into the freshening 
breeze. Jim took a light 40-foot 
rope, attached it between the wings 
and walked ahead to the rope’s 
limit. John climbed into a saddle 
between the wings, placed his 
heavy farm shoes into rude stir- 
rups and grasped two handrails. 

“ Now, Jim,” he said, “ wait for 
a good gust, then run ahead and 
when, and if, it flies, let go. Don’t 
forget to let go. It won’t carry both 
of us.” 

Jim ran down the slope, hauling 
at the rope. He felt the machine 
drag behind him. Then the drag 
grew less, and then it was nothing. 
The rope was hanging from the 
wings, directly above him. He let 
go, and looked up. He couid see 
the tense face of his brother, hang- 
ing on. The wings were 40 feet 
above the mesa. The contraption 
soared like a gull for a few 
seconds, then came gently to earth. 

John sat silent for a minute 
while Jim came running up. “ She 
flew all right, Jim.” 

“ Quite a way, too. Must be 
more than 100 yards.” They 
measured it with the forty-foot 
rope: 600 feet. 

That was the first time anyone 
had ever flown over the American 
continent on wings. Today, if you 


ask the average man who made the 
first winged flight he'll say the 
Wright brothers. The Wright 
soared in 1900. Ask a scientifi 
man and he probably will 
Lilienthal. Lilienthal flew in 1§ 
In December, 1903, the Wright 
put a motor on their plane and 
made the first powered flight cari 
ing a person, but John J. Mor 
gomery had soared twenty year 
before. 

The first man to fly in Amer 
was one of a family of six children, 
three boys and three girls. Hi 
ancestry was Irish. His fath 
Zachary Montgomery, was at 
attorney. His mother had been 
Miss Regina Cleary. 

The Montgomery legend main 
tains that young John J. becan 
interested in flight at the age ol 
five, when he speculated publicly 
on the possibility of ascending a 
hill upon which a cloud rested, 
mounting the cloud and sailing off 
aboard it. A year later he was 
studying the flight of geese, and at 
eight was flying kites. 

At eleven, he inspected a bal 
loon, the Avitor, flown around San 
Francisco by a Mr. Mariot, a 
friend of his father. This led to 
experiments with toy balloons and 
childish attempts to control them 
in flight. At fifteen he started 
studies at Santa Clara College, 
later going to Old St. Ignatius 
College in San Francisco. 

Legend says he experimented by 
skimming variously shaped sheets 
of light metal and observing what 
now would be called their aero- 
dynamic characteristics. In this 
way he came to realise that the 
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curvature of flying surfaces was all 
important in flight. This belief he 
bolstered with the knowledge that 
birds’ wings always followed a cer- 
tain curve. 

In the early 1900's, following 
years of flight trials, John became 
assistant professor of physics at 
Santa Clara College and continued 
his experiments. In April, 1905, he 
made some more flight history. An 
assistant, Dan Maloney, mounted 
to the saddle of a monoplane, the 
Santa Clara. A_ near-by hot-air 
balloon tugged at its mooring. 
Father Robert E. Kenna, S.J., 
blessed the monoplane, and then 
Professor Montgomery, hat in 
hand, led a crowd in a prayer. 

This done, he put on his hat 
aad signalled. A rope was attached 
to the balloon and to the mono- 
plane; the bag shot skyward and 
so did Maloney aboard Mont- 
gomery’s glider. At about 4,000 
feet the two skyships parted and 
Maloney began a long glide, in 
which, according to local news- 
paper accounts, he “attained a 
frightening speed ”. 

This plane was built of light 
hickory, braced with piano wire 
and covered with thin oiled muslin. 
Its wing-spread was 24 feet; it 
weighed 42 Ib., and had a rudder. 

After travelling several miles in 
figure eights, and at times ascend- 


W hat—Already ! 


ing on rising air currents, Maloney 
brought his glider to earth, 
remarking: “I landed like a bird.” 
He posed for photographs and then 
bicycled back to college. 

Maloney was killed in a similar 
flight two months later, but Mont- 
gomery went on to more experi- 
ments. He was to live little more 
than six years. On Tuesday, 
October 31, 1911, Professor Mont- 
gomery, then fifty years old, was 
making experimental flights from a 
small camp twelve miles south-east 
of San José, in the Santa Clara 
valley. He had made fifty-four suc- 
cessful flights in a monoplane of 
his own contrivance and was plan- 
ning to pack up, return to San 
José, and put a primitive motor in 
the plane. Flight fifty-four regis- 
tered at about half a mile. 

“Just one more, my dear,” he 
told Mrs. Montgomery. 

Flight fifty-five got off to a good 
start, but a gust of wind caught the 
wing, and the plane crashed twenty 
fect. 

Mrs. Montgomery, who was 
watching from about forty feet 
sway, rushed to her husband’s 
rescue. He was alive, and asked 
what she and the two mechanics 
thought the trouble was. No one 
knew. 
Three hours later Montgomery 


died. 


FROM our misprints collection: “ The bride presented the 


bridegroom with a beautifu! dressing-down. 


LOTS of peopie know a good thing the moment somebody else 
sees it first. 
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They throng to this shrine in times 
of national sorrow 


I 


her 
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‘THERE is a touching custom 

| among the inhabitants of the 

Hungarian town of Gy6ér and 

the villages located in the vicinity. 

It has been kept alive ever since 
the 17th century. 

When a boy or girl is old 
enough to undertake a long march 
on foot, sometimes of from fifteen 
to twenty miles, the child is ac- 
companied by his parents to the 
diocesan cathedral in Gyér and 
there dedicated by them to the 
Madonna whose picture now 
adorns the main altar. 

This picture is called the “ Irish 
Madonna”, because it was brought 
during troubled times of Crom- 
well’s rule from Ireland, and has 
played a considerable réle, not only 
in the life of the immediate region 
but is connected with important 
historical evenss both in Hungary 
and the country of its origin. 

Hungarians attach great import- 
ance to this picture of the Madonna 


because it comes from another 
country whose people have also 
fought and suffered for their faith 

The picture was hanging in the 
cathedral of Clonfert, Co. Galway, 
when in 1649 Oliver Cromwell 
came on a ‘punitive expedition to 
Ireland and the religious persecu 
tion began. 

Walter Lynch, Bishop cf Clon 
fert, and some of his fellow-pre- 
lates were arrested and herded to 
Innisboffin Island, where they wer: 
imprisoned. Bishop Lynch always 
carried with him the picture of th 
Madonna from Clonfert Cathedral, 
fearing that this treasured relic 
might fall into impious hands 

In 1652, with some members of 
his group, he succeeded in escap 
ing to the Continent. He spent 
some time ‘n Belgium and Portu 
gal. Later on, he travelled as far 
as Hungary, for what reason we 
do not know, although he was 
doubtless acquainted with the close 
medieval ties that bound that 
nation to his own. 


He was received with open arms 
at the first bishopric he reached 
after crossing the Hungarian 
border. This was the city of Gyor, 
where the bishop appointed him 
as his auxiliary and he was made a 
member of the diocesan chapter. 

Bishop Lynch worked for ten 
years among the faithful; but 
although grateful for the hospi- 
tality he received, his heart still 
longed for his native country. 
Thus, after ten years, when the 
persecution in Ireland had sub- 
sided, he prepared for his return 
journey 


Condensed from Shrines to Our Lady Around the World. (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York City. § dollars) 
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But he fell suddenly iil and 
died in Gy6r. He bequeathed the 
picture of the Madonna to the 
Bishop of Gyér, who placed it in 
the cathedral. Bishop Lynch is 
buried in the cathedral crypt. 

The people of Gy6r thought it 
was divine intervention that had 
brought the treasured relic to them 
and left it in their country. Her 
arrival had marked a series of their 
victories over the Turks, and dur- 
ing the years many came to pray 
before the Madonna. Many 
national disasters, they felt, had 
been averted through her inter- 
cession. 

In 1679, the Hungarians enjoyed 
greater peace than they had known 
for many years. But during that 
year in Ireland a greater blow than 
ever was to fall upon Bishop 


‘Lynch’s co-religionists. The Eng- 


lish Parliament had passed an 
edict that all priests were to be ex- 
pelled from Ireland and from all 
the British Isles, and the churches 
confiscated. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, 1697, as 
thousands were praying in the 
Cathedral of Gy6r, priests and 
faithful suddenly saw that the eyes 


of the Irish Madonna were shed- 
ding tears and blood, which 
dropped down upon the Child in 
the crib over which she was bend- 
ing. This miracle lasted more than 
three hours. 

The face of the Madonna was 
wiped with linen (which is still 
preserved in the cathedral), but 
the blood and tears did not cease 
to flow. The picture was immedi- 
ately taken from the wall and re- 
moved from its frame; the phe- 
nomenon continued. 

News of the marvel spread, and 
not only Catholics but Protestants 
and Jews flocked to see it. A docu- 
ment signed by more than 100 
persons bears the signature of the 
imperial governor of the city, the 
mayor and councillors, the bishop, 
priests, Calvinist and Lutheran 
ministers, and a Jewish rabbi—all 
of whom volunteered to give their 
testimony to an undeniable fact. 

Since that day the Hungarians 
have come to the shrine of the 
Irish Madonna in times of national 
and personal sorrow. There they 
have found strength in their des- 
pair, and their sorrow has been 
changed to hope. 


& 


‘Tommy had been rude to his father and had been sent to his 
room as a punishment. His mother went later to see what 
he was doing and, finding him writing, she asked in a severe 
tone: “Is that a letter to daddy to say you are sorry?” 
Said Tommy: “ No—I’m writing to get a separation from 


A Last Farewell 


both of you.” 


WHEN a wife has a good husband it is easily seen in her face, 
—GOETHE. 
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My Good Woman 


(Condensed translation of the Gaelic article.) 


F each one of us would only try to 

understand the other perscn’s point 
of view, a lot of strife and dissension 
could be avoided. 

I will admit I did not try to put 
myself in the milkman’s shoes; nor, I 
am quite certain, did he try to put 
himself in mine. 

When I went to take in the milk 
one morning I found that the bottles 
had no caps on them. I would have 
*phoned the suppliers there and then 
only that I was satisfied that no cat 
had touched the milk. However, I de- 
cided to give the milkman a piece of 
my mind when he knocked at the 
door next morning in response to a 
note I had left for him 

“Why did you deliver milk in 
bottles without caps yesterday?” I 
demanded, and noted at the same 
time that the bottles he had left on 
the doorstep had caps on them. 

“You are very much mistaken, my 
good woman,” he replied. 

It was his “my good woman” 
more than the contempt in his voice 
that infuriated me. I looked him up 
and down and said acidly: “ You left 
me bottles without caps yesterday. If 
you ever do the like again I shall 
report you to the company imme- 
diately.” 

I did a lot of unnecessary things in 
the kitchen while waiting for the 
kettle to boil so that I could soothe 
my nerves with a cup of tea. When 
I had wet the tea I went to the front 





door and opened it—to find four 
bottles of mulk without caps on th« 
doorstep. Without even taking in 

bottles, I rushed to the telephone. Thx 
milk company were very sorry, 

deed, but they could not understand 
why the man should have removed 
the caps merely to annoy me. How- 
ever, the matter would be investigated 

I collected the milk and returned t 
the kitchen. Suddenly I remembered 
that my husband had taken a day from 
his office to do the garden. I called 
him in for a cup of tea. When I told 
him what the milkman had done, and 
what I had done, he burst out laugh- 
ing. He then apologised so graciously 
that I acceded to his request to go 
with him out to the garden for a 
minute. He pointed to the ground 
under an apple tree. There I saw 
some dozen caps with traces of fresh 
cream on a few of them. 

“Where did they come from? Who 
brought them there?” I asked. 

“The tomtits,” he replied, and then 
proceeded to give me a learned dis- 
course on the tomtits and their liking 
for fats, while my mind was occupied 
with thoughts of how I would face 
the milkman again. What could I say 
to him? 

“Yes, I understand,” I said when 
my husband had finished. “ Neverthe- 
less, we will get our milk from some 
other company in future.” 

He stared hard at me, then he said: 
“ If you want it so.” 
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The fudge’s tedious summing-up seemed to exhaust time 


and encroach upon eternity. 


And its unconcealed partiality 


resulted in a verdict of guilty 


So the Two Kerrvmen 


were Hanged 


ANTHONY 


HIS is the story of the trial, 
f penk ston and execution of 

two Kerrymen on a charge of 
murder in 1888. Whether they 
were guilty or innocent, the im- 
pression on anyone who reads the 
case dispassionately must be that 
they had not a fair trial—that 
given an impartial judge and jury, 
they stood a chance of acquittal. 

They had, in fact, neither. The 
Attorney-General of the day was 
famous, not for his eloquence, or 
skill in the law, but for the ability 
with which he packed juries in 
political cases. The judge was Mr. 
Justice William O’Brien who 
brought to the bench the mentality 
of a Crown prosecutor. 

It was not enough for his Lord- 
ship to pass the sentence of the 
law condemning the convicted 
men to death, but leering at them 
with a horrible grimace he re- 
minded them of all the conse- 
quences which loss of life would 
entail. 

Only Judge O’Brien could take 
pleasure in hissing into their ears 


MacDONNELL 


the agonising reminder that their 
relatives and the unhappy men 
were to be forever separated; that 
their children were to be deprived 
of their fatherly protection and 
support; and never again would 
they look upon their once-happy 
homes. 

When it is borne in mind that 
the judge was the person who was 
mainly instrumental in procuring 
their conviction on evidence that 
no impartial man would regard as 
sufficient, it will be seen how far 
his conduct went beyond the 
bounds of decency. 

On February 25, 1888, two men 
of the farming class, Daniel Hayes 
and Daniel Moriarty, were charged 
at Listowel with the wilful mur- 
der, on January 31, of James 
Fitzmaurice, a small farmer resid- 
ing at Ahabeg, Lixnaw. 

Fitzmaurice was under police 
protection, having incurred the 
odium of his neighbours by work- 
ing a farm from which a tenant 
had been evicted. Sometimes 
the police slept in his house, but 
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they were always at hand, as a 
protection hut had been erected 
nearby. 

On the night of January 30, two 
Royal Irish Constabulary men 
were on this protection duty at 
Ahabeg. They were in Fitz- 
maurice’s house, as he _ had 
announced his intention of leaving 
early next morning for the pig 
fair at Listowel. 

In fact it was about 4.30 a.m. 
and still moonlight when he and 
his daughter Norah set out on a 
horse and cart. The two policemen, 


Constables Hunt and Ryan, 
accompanied them. Near the 
graveyard of Killorney Fitz- 


maurice, for some reason known 
only to himself, earnestly be- 
sought his escort to leave him, 
stating that he did not require 
them any further. 

The police acceded to his re- 
quest and returned to Ahabeg, 
while father and daughter pro- 
ceeded on to Listowel. Suddenly 
two men confronted them. Fitz- 
maurice was shot before his 
daughter’s face and died shortly 
afterwards in a cottage to which 
he was taken. Hayes and Moriarty 
were arrested on the evening of 
the same day. Both men were 
returned for trial. The first step 
to secure the conviction of the 
prisoners was made at this stage 
by the Attorney-General. 

Under the British Govern- 
ment’s Coercion Act he had the 
right to demand a change of 
venue. He exercised that right, so 
that the men would not be tried 
in their native county. 
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He selected Wicklow, for Mr 
Justice O’Brien that year was th 
Assize judge for the town, and he, 
with a complaisant jury, could | 
relied upon to see _ that 
heavens did not fall. 

In due course the men appeared 
in the dock at Wicklow. Bot! 
pleaded not guilty. With 
Attorney-General for the prose« 
tion were Mr. W. Ryan, Q.C. and 
Mr. Edward Carson. Messrs. M. ] 
Burke and William Hennes 
were for the accused. 

Police Constables Hunt and 
Ryan gave evidence. Hunt empha- 
sised that it was at the man’: 
earnest request he and his com- 
panion turned back. 

Sergeant Flynn deposed that as 
a result of a communication from 
Norah Fitzmaurice he arrested 
Hayes and charged him with the 
murder, to which Hayes replied: 
“This is queer work; it might t 
a man fifty miles away done that. 
Moriarty had said nothing. 

Norah Fitzmaurice described 
how two men approached the 
horse and cart, how her father dis- 
mounted and had some conversa- 
tion with them. She could not 
hear what was being said. 

But she did see what happened 
A shot was first fired, she said, 
and then her father caught the 
assailant by the collar of the coat 
with his left hand, and struck him 
with the handle of his whip. 

The whip was produced in 
court; it was obvious that if used 
as described, it would have in- 
flicted a nasty wound. 

The witness added 


that the 
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second man took no part in the 
struggle, but merely stood by. 
Then her father began to run 
back towards the cart. More shots 
were fired and he fell. The 
attackers then took to the fields. 

Fitzmaurice was carried to a 
cottage occupied by a man named 
McAuliffe. He expired before the 


arrival of a priest and a doctor: 


Extra police had by this time 
arrived. 

Norah told the Court that after 
her father’s death, while she was 
standing at the door of the 
cottage, Moriarty passed by. 

“ Didn’t I see you on the road 
this morning?” she challenged 
him. 

He replied: “ No, you did not.” 

Then Norah said she told a 
police constable, “Hold him.” 
Moriarty was arrested. 

It is worthy of comment here 
than if Moriarty was one of the 
attackers one would have expected 
that he would have put many 
miles between himself and the 
victim. 

Norah admitted that she had 
seen Hayes only once before. That 
was seven months previously at the 
fair of Listowel when he had 
“interfered with the sale of her 
father’s pigs”. It was then that 
she first learned his name. 

She further admitted that when 
the priest arrived at the McAuliffe 
dwelling she told him she could 
not identify the two attackers, 
though she was now certain that 
the two in the dock were the men. 

A police constable named 
seemed 


Monckton gave what 
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HE condemned men left 


written statements. Hayes’ 
statement was: 
“1, Daniel Hayes, declare, 


now going before my God—and 
1! would die a thousand deaths 
before | would go before my 
God with a lie on my lips—t 
declare to God and Heaven 
that you, Jerry [sic] Fitzmaurice, 
| have never seen to my know- 
ledge. | did not shoot you on 
that morning; | don’t know 
who shot you. Moriarty | did 
not know in my life before.” 
Moriarty wrote: “| made a 
false statement in Wicklow 
prison before | was found guilty 
when | accused men | don't 
know, whether they were there 
or not. | am going before my 
God and | am after telling the 
truth, and the reason | made 
that statement was to try to 
save my own neck.” 
—Anthony MacDonnell. 
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damaging evidence against 
Moriarty. He had charge of the 
prisoner in the barracks after his 
arrest, he said, and Moriarty’s 
cheekbone was swollen and red, 
presenting such an appearance as 
would be caused by the blow of 
the handle of the whip produced 
in court (and proved to be the 
property of the deceased). 

The defence promptly produced 
Dr. Dillon, who had examined the 
dead man’s body and who had 
also seen Moriarty at the police 
barracks. The doctor asserted that 
he saw no mark on the prisoner’s 
face. 

The defence was an_ alibi, 
several witnesses being produced 
to swear that the men were else- 
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where at the time of the shooting. 

The judge summed up at such 
length that his address seemed to 
exhaust time and encroach upon 
eternity. A patient perusal of it 
fails to find a single remark, from 
beginning to end, favourable to 


the prisoners. Every scrap of 
evidence against them was 
emphasised. 


The murder was clearly the 
result of a conspiracy, the judge 
said. It had been given in evidence 
that the prisoners were known to 
each other. (One of them was to 
deny this in a written statement 
after conviction). 

“If this be true,” said O’Brien 
triumphantly, “it manifestly tells 
in favour of the Crown ”—but he 
did not condescend to explain 
how. 

He quoted the police evidence 
of the mark on Moriarty’s face, 
but ignored the direct contradic- 
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tion of the doctor. He seized upon 
Norah _ Fitzmaurice’s evidence 
about the dispute at Listowel 
between her father and Hayes. 
which, he said, was clear evidence 
of malice on the part of that 
prisoner. But he did not point out 
that it might also prove malice on 
the part of the witness. 

The verdict, of course, was 
guilty, and the judge after his 
sadistic harangue ordered the men 
to be executed in Tralee jail. 

On the day before the execu- 
tion the English hangman, Berry, 
arrived in Tralee and was the 
object of a hostile demonstration 
He was escorted by police from 
the railway station to the prison 

The condemned men rose at sis 


o’clock the following mornin; 
after a_ restless night. Th 
attended Mass in the prison 


chapel, and walked bravely to the 
scaffold. 


= 


According to Cocker ? 


[7's all very well to say-that an enemy should be attacked 
with his own weapons, but did you ever try biting a mad 


dog? 


Virtues of Necessity ? 
WHEN prolonged applause greeted the appearance of Bishop 

Fulton J. Sheen at a Minneapolis meeting, he responded, 
“Applause before a speaker begins his talk is an act of faith. 
Applause during the speech is an act of hope. Applause after 
he has concluded is . 
is an act of charity.” 





—Dublin Opinion. 


. . yes, applause after he has concluded 


—The Cross. 
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Books and People 


Why Joyce 
Liked to 
Howl 
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Q)NE CURIOUS HABIT OF JAMES 

Joyce’s has not been referred to 
in any biography I have seen, though 
it must have been well known to 
many of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

This was his practice of going 
either to the top of a high building 
or to a deep cellar where he could 
not be heard and howling, long 
vulpine howls, which seemed to re- 
lieve for the moment the tension 
and strain under which he lived. 

—DonaGH MacDonacu. 


Hymning Women’s Praise 
“THE BEST POETS ARE THOSE WHO 

praised women best. It is my 
belief that literature, and certainly 
poetry, which is the best form of 
literature, wax and wane with the 
position woman holds. The higher 
her position, the greater the regard 
and respect in which she is held, 
the better the literature. 

How is it, I wonder, ihat the 
modern “ poets” praise women no 


more? Is it the fault of the’ poets— 
or of the women? Both. Since 
women, through Mrs. Pankhurst, 
Suffragettes and Company, claimed 


and gained equality, woman’s posi- 
tion in poetry has been steadily on 
the wane. 

They are our equals now and 
would, I am afraid, regard it as a 
slight if we attempted to return 
them to their pedestal. There was 
a ume, and it was a time I like to 
linger in, when they were our 
superiors. So then were we, the 
writers, superior—we who find our 
delight in beauty, and both beauty 
and inspiration in women? As 
Goethe says, “ The eternal feminine 
leads us on ” which, from a 
poet’s point of view, is the ideal 
situation in which to find himself. 

—OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


Because of Maria Edgeworth 
AD IT NOT BEEN FOR IRELAND AND 
Maria Edgeworth, it is conceiv- 

able that Ivan Turgenev wou!d not 

have been a writer. 

If it is true that Maria Edge- 
worth influenced Turgenev in his 
early and immortal Sportsman's 
Sketches, then the circle was com- 
pleted in our century in a way 
which would have pleased the great 
Russian. 

In 1919, Padraic O Conaire pub- 
lished a collection of Alst: agus 
Sgéilini (Essays and Stories) which 
he called An Crann Geagach. These 
tales and sketches are not only full 
of the influence of Turgenev in 
mood and matter, but O Conaice 
guite straightforward!y adapted into 
them the approach-methods ard 
technical devices of A Sportsman's 
Sketches. The invitation-technique 
“Give me your hand, gentle reader 

” so endearing in Turgeney, is 
echoed by © Conaire in “ Siubhal 
liomsa, a chara na gearad . Ba 











98 
and in the minutiz of rural life it 
is clear that O Conaire accepted 
very gladly the influence of the 
great Russian master. 

So it comes about that, because 
of Maria Edgeworth, children in 
our national schools are innocently 
and fortunately learning in Padraic 
© Conaire’s way, to see the life of 
the wood and the field as Turgenev 
did—that is, clearly, tenderly and 
gratefully. 

—KatTe O’BrIEN in the University 
Review. 


If Pope hadn’t Attacked .... 
‘THERE IS NO EVIDENCE, IT SEEMS 

to me, that on its first appear- 
ence genius as a rule gets more 
kicks than halfpence. Shakespeare 
was bitterly spoken of by a rival, 
but he appears to have had a fairly 
smooth passage to fame and for- 
tune, and the tributes paid to him 
by Ben Jonson and Fletcher show 
in how high esteem he was held by 
the best of his contemporaries. 

If we come down to a later date 
we find Congreve sailing into fame 
when scarcely more than a youth 
and being hailed by Dryden as a 
second Shakespeare. It is true that 
he and his fellow dramatists of the 
Restoration stage were vehemently 
attacked by Jeremy Collier, but 
this was on moral grounds; and on 
moral grounds there is a good deal 
to be said, I think, for Jeremy 
Collier. 

In a later generation Pope un- 
doubtedly had many enemies; but 
possibly, like Mr. Shaw, it was he 
who began the hostilities. He him- 


MEN tire themselves in pursuit of rest.—LAURENCE STERNE. 
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self certainly became the most 
effectively venomous hostile criti 
in the history of English literatu: 
and in the Dunciad he spoke il! 
some of the bad poets of his time 
I wonder whether his victi 
said at the time: “ Men of geniu 
have always been abused in th 
lifetime,” and consoled themselve 
with the thought. They have « 
tainly become immortal. They ha 
been immortalised, however, not a 
good poets, but as bad ones; and, 
if Pope had not attacked them, 
even the names of most of them 
would have been forgotten. 
—ROBERT LyNpD 


Value to Posterity 

‘THE BEST METHOD OF WRITING A 
novel is to draft a synopsis fir 

—develop it as a sort of story in ¢! 

mind. 

Chekov’s works have much 1 
teach in regard to the form of a 
story. The use of a lot of words in 
a novel should be justified by hav 
ing something worth while to 
In novel writing the writer has 
consider if the aim is merely enter- 
tainment or if there is a message t 
deliver. 

Unless a script is hand-written 
it has no value to posterity. Some 
writers revise as the work proceeds 
and others revise only when the 
work is completed. Some writers 
work office hours, others in the 
“small hours” of the morning. 
Some complete their work in a few 
days; the work of others extends 
into months or years. 

—ETHEL MANNIN in a lecture. 
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MEEHAUL’S HEAVEN 


“ He’s the worst-dressed man in Heaven,” 
said Sheevaun. Would the stranger from 
there take him back a few little things ? 


rT was a little house with two 

poky windows, a half-door with 

a bit of a fishing-net over the 
top half, and a roof of thin, yel- 
lowing thatch. It was the only 
house for miles. Behind it the 
mountain swept on its purple way, 
and in front for a half-mile or so 
there were a few rocky fields; and 
then there was the sea. 

Sheevaun was sitting at the fire 
with a bellows between her knees. 
She was blowing the fire; the lads 
would be in soon. Sheevaun was 
an old grey-haired, mountainy 
woman. She was sitting there 


blowing, blowing, thinking of her 
poor Mechaul, who was dead, and 
Reprinted from Chambers’s Journal 


wondering to herself what had they 
him doing up there in Heaven. A 
simple, poor woman, she was 
thinking that maybe they'd given 
Mecehaul a nice easy job 

“God save all here!” 

Sheevaun started and turned, 
for she hadn’t heard anybody come 
in. “ God save you, kindly,” she 
said, “but where did you d op 
from, or is it straight from Heaven 
you came to me?” 

“Straight from Heaven is 
right,” said the stranger. He was 
a thin, gaunt man, with bawneen 
on him, but he spoke like a city 
man. 

“I wonder now,” said Sheevaun, 
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“if ‘tis down from Heaven ye 
came, did ye see my Meehaul up 
there?” 

“ Well, ye know, there’s a lot 0’ 
mountainy men up there, but if ye 
could tell me what sort o’ man he 
was I might know him.” 

“He was a fine big man, with 
strong hands on him,” she said 
eagerly. “ The best man with a 
scythe in his hand this side of the 
mountain, and the best fiddler in 
the County Galway. He never got 
a wink of sleep for a fortnight be- 
fore Lent, with all the weddings 
he had to play for.” 

“ Ah, -yes, then, ma’am—I know 
Meehaul, the fiddler that would 
make a cripple dance. He is, as 
you say, a big-boned man who 
always looks as if he were lonely.” 

“ What does he work at above?” 
Skeevaun ventured, 

“Well, now, what would He 
have him doing, only what ie can 
do best—cutting corn and oats 
and hay, and ‘tis he can make that 
scythe ring a sweet song, for he 
has the music in him,” said the 
thin stranger. 

“Has he a good pair of strong 
boots, and the bawneens and shirt 
that he was used to?” the old 
woman demanded. 

“He hasn’t, then. He’s the 
worst-dressed man in Heaven. He 
hasn’t a flitter of a shoe nor a 
screed of trousers on him. The 


cold breezes of the winter get into 
his bones. "Tis often I saw the poor 
man shivering without a smoke 
even. You'd think it wasn’t Heaven 
at all up there sometimes.” 

The old woman paled, looked 
into the fire for a long time. Then 
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with a catch in her voice sh« 
asked: “Are you going bac! 
soon?” 

“A little business I’ve got t 
do—but Ill be back before night 
please God,” he told her gently. 

“Would it be too much to ask 
you to take back Meehaul a few 
little things?” she asked anxious! 

“Not at all. I will, and wel 
come.” And he sat down and blew 
the fire for a while with the be! 
lows she had forgotten. 

Sheevaun went up to the roo: 
and got a flour-bag. She put a new 
pair of strong boots into it, a pai 
of bawneens, two shirts which sh 
had made herself, a few ounces « 
twist, and last she went to her 
treasure-box and got Mecha 
watch and put it in too. He would 
want to know the time, and he cut 
ting the big fields on his own 
Wasn’t it well, she thought to her 
self, that she had never let her son 
have any of Meehaul’s things 

When she came down from th 
room, the stranger was sitting look 
ing into the fire. She got him 
mug of buttermilk and 2 quaricr 
of a griddle-cake, which he at 
ravenousiy. Then, when he w 
satisfied, she gave him a heave 
with the bag to get it properly on 
his shoulder. 

Out of the cottage door he went 

Sheevaun followed him out. A 
soft poor woman, she noticed how 
the stranger was struggling under 
the weight of the bag. “ Wait a 
bit,” she said to him. 

She went round to the back of 
the house to the stable. In a minute 
she came back with their little 
white horse trotting at her heels. 
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“He will lighten your load for 
you,” she told the stranger.. She 
helped him put the bag on the 
horse in front of him, and then the 
stranger jumped into the saddle. 

“May the road rise with ye,” 
Sheevaun called after him. 

The stranger went away right 
up through the purple heather— 
up, up. He turned the horse and 
saw a little grey-haired woman 
standing at the gable-end of a 
cottage with her hand out to him. 
He turned and was gone. 

Sheevaun stood and looked at 
the purple mountain and at that 
little brown winding road for a 
long time. There was a smile on 
her face. 

Back into the kitchen she went, 
for the lads would be in soon. She 
was humming a jig that Meehaul 
used to play as she went about her 
work. 

Sheevaun was spinning with 
that quiet smile on her face when 
the men came in from the fields. 

“Great humour you’re in and 
we tired from sweating under the 
mountain sun,” said her son 
Shamus. 

“Have you anything in the 
pot?” asked another. 

Sheevaun did not heed them. 
She was happy. 

“Did you hear me—we are 
hungry from the fields?” 

She shook herself. “ Sorry, I 
was thinking.” 

“ Of what?” 

“T had a talk today with a man 
who saw your father yesterday.” 

“Is it mad y’are woman, or 
what is it that has come over you?” 

Sheevaun told Shamus the story. 


“Mother, you have lost your 
senses,” and Shamus rushed from 
the house, grabbed a horse and 
was away like the wind. 

He galloped fiercely over 
ditches, through bogs, through 
woods, his black hair wild around 
his head, his bawneen flying in the 
breeze, mad that his mother should 
have been such a fool as to give 
away the only treasures they had. 

He pulled his horse up suddenly, 
and there in his path was a man 
lying on the flat of his back, star- 
ing very intently into the air. 
“What ails you?” asked Shamus. 

“ Nothing—nothing at all,” the 
man answered. 

“ You didn’t by any chance see 
a man on a white horse riding this 
way?” Shamus questioned. 

“Well now, it is strange that 
you should ask me that question,” 
said the stranger. “For that is 
what has me lying here looking 
into the air. I saw a man with a 
white horse and a sack in front of 
him coming towards me about 
half an hour ago, but all of a 
sudden the horse reared, and the 
next thing I knew was that horse 
and rider were going up and up 
into the sky. I watched him for a 
long time. I can barely see them 
still. Lie down by my side and I 
will show you all I can see of them 
now.” 

Shamus sat down. 

The stranger pointed out what 
looked like white cloud to Shamus. 
“ There they are,” he said. 

Shamus got up, gazed into the 
sky intently. He looked at the 
stranger for a few minutes, shook 
his head slowly. “ My mother was 
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right after all. My father will get 
his watch, his bawneens, and all 
the things my mother sent him. 
The ways of God are wonderful.” 
The stranger said nothing. 
Shamus jumped on his horse, 
looked again at the sky, muttered 
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turned 
horse and went away slowly 


happily to himself, 

The stranger went into 
wood, untied the white horse, 
vaulted on to its back, pulled a 
sack in front of him and went 
way quickly. 


The General and the fuggler 
‘Tue Irish-born General, Sir Charles Napier, had the knack 
of inspiring his men with his own spirit. The story of his 
interview with an Indian juggler strikingly illustrates his cool 
courage as well as his simplicity and honesty of character. 
The juggler visited the camp (in India) and performed his 
feats before the general, his family and staff. Among other 
performances, this man cut in two with a stroke of his sword 
a lemon placed in the hand of his assistant. 
Napier thought there was some collusion between the juggler 
and his retainer. To divide by a sweep of the sword on a man’s 


hand so small an object without touching the flesh he believed 


to be impossible. 


To determine the point, the general offered his own right 


hand for the experiment. The juggler looked intently 
hand, and said he would not make the trial. 


at the 
*I thought I 


would find you out,” exclaimed Napier. 

“Let me see your left hand,” said the juggler. The lefr hand 
was submitted, and the man then said: “If you will hold your 
arm steady, I will perform the feat.” 


“By why the left hand and not the right?’ 
Because the right hand is hollow 
is a risk of cutting off the thumb. The 


“ 


” 


danger will be less. 
Napier was startled. 


in the centre, and there 
1 


left is high, and t 


“I got frightened,” he said. “I saw it was an actual feat of 
delicate swordsmanship. If I had not challenged the man to 
a trial, I honestly acknowledge I would have retired from the 
encounter. However, I put the lemon on my hand and held 
my arm out steadily. The juggler balanced himself and, with 


a swift 


stroke, cut the lemon in two pieces. I felt the edge of 


the sword on my hand as if a cold thread had been drawn 


” 


across it. 


—SAMUEL SMILES. 


OU’VE no idea what a poor opinion I have of myself, and 


how little I deserve it—Oscar WILDE. 
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The first Bishop of New York was an 
Irish Dominican. So was the pioneer 
of missionary work in the Argentine 





lreland and 


the Sons of 
St. Dominic 


oU cannot travel far across 

Ireland without coming upon 

a ruined Dominican abbey, its 
strong square tower telling a tale of 
holiness and persecution. In her 
most recent work, The Irish 
Dominicans (Dominican Publica- 
tions, Dublin, 21s.), Dr. Daphne 
Pochin Mould outlines the cen- 
turies of Irish and Dominican 
history stretching back in an un- 
broken line to the year 1224, when 
the sons of St. Dominic sailed into 
Dublin Bay to make their first 
Irish foundation. 

Two years ago the Dominican 
Order chose its first Irish succes- 
sor to St. Dominic, when it elected 
Most Rev Dr. Michael Browne as 
Master-General. Dr. Pochin Mould 
regards this as a symbol, not only 
of the exalted position of the Irish 
Dominicans in their world-wide 
Order, but also of Ireland’s new 
position in international affairs 
For, as she shows, t-vo great tradi- 
tions mingle happily in the Irish 
Dominicans—those of the Order 
of Preachers and those of Ireland. 

By the end of the 13th century 
the Dominicans had foundations 
all! over the country and, despite a 
tangled web of racial and religious 


conflict, they maintained their 
close association with the Irish 
eople. Dr. Pochin Mould points 
out that, whereas in England the 
religious Orders were extirpated 
and a clean break made, in Ireland, 
despite dissolution, confiscation 
and the ferocity of penal persecu- 
tion, Dominican life remained very 
much alive all through the dark 
ages of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

The “ black” friars stayed on 
after their abbeys were wrecked, 
working in ones and twos in the 
vicinity of their pitiful ruins. 
When, at last, the long winter of 
suffering had passed they vigor- 
ously set about erecting new build- 
ings to continue their mission of 
preaching the eternal truths. 

The author warns us of the 
danger of looking upon empty 
shells—“ bare ruined choirs where 
late the sweet birds sang ”’—and 
forgetting the glories that once 
reigned in those centres of 


1 
religion : 





to visualise these places 

as they were originally it is neces- 

sary to think of plaster and 
paint on the walls, coloured 
glass in the windows, statues of 
wood or of stone, incense rising 
in a blue column in a shaft of 
soft Irish sunlight.” 

One of St. Dominic’s earliest 
companions — Reginald — became 
Archbishop of Armagh (1247-56). 
Reginald could recall many an 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


THE interest and 1 must for any woul 
student of Irish history. Modern histor 
up to Hitler's campaign of race exterm 
tion against the Jews during World War 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellia 
Settlement, which quite frankly planne 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Ur 
it, the landed proprietors and politica 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transporte 

F IRELAND to perish in the barren highlands t 

Connaught, while the common people wer 

made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldier 
who were settled by Cromwell in the ti 
This classic work, first printed in 1865 and provinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munst 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press Gennes boys and girls were shipped in te 
Limited, was destined to have a profound of thousands to “the sugar plantations 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. Jamaica and the [arbados, and 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of enough of the ancient race were allowed 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- remain as would provide serfs for ti 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated conquerors. 
in order to get the genesis of the Irish The Cromwelliran Settlement of Irelan 
problem. ‘The Irish leaders found in it a scholarly and objective work, based or 
the juridical justification for the momentous contemporary records and documents whos 
decision then taken to withhold the paymen: authenticity is beyond dispute. 
of Irish land annuities to the LBritish §24 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. LBound tn cloth 
Government. Apart from the great influence with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 4 
bas exercised, it is a volume of enthralling Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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incident in the saint’s life. The 
name “Dominic” became a 
favourite one among the Irish and 
holy wells were dedicated to him. 
In Clonmacnoise, the doorway in 
the Cathedral, which was inserted 
circa 1460, shows on either side of 
St. Patrick the figures of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis: 


“The implication is that the 
friars were thought of as carry- 
ing on the work of Patrick in 
Ireland. Under Queen Elizabeth I 
almost all the Dominican prior- 
ies outside the Pale which had 
escaped her father’s pogrom 
were despoiled. Sligo Abbey 
succeeded in escaping for a 
while, because the chieftain of 
the district, O’Connor Sligo, 
presented a crafty petition to the 
Queen, begging that the burial- 
place of his ancestors be pre- 
served. 

“ She replied that she was ‘ well 
contented that the howse of the 
Fryerie of Sligo, whearin, he 
sayth, the sepulture of his ances- 
tors hayth bene, shal be so 
preserved, as the Friars thear, 
being converted to secular 
prestes, the same Howse may 
remayne and contynue, as well 
for the sepulture of his posteri- 
tie, as for the mayntenance of 
prayer and service of God.’” 


When legislative measures were 
enacted with the aim of making it 
politically, socially and economi- 
cally inexpedient to be a Catholic, 
the Irish Dominicans sought their 
training and education abroad—in 
such centres as Louvain, Lisbon 
and Salamanca. After ordination 


they returned home to care for 
their shepherdless flocks. Many of 
them suffered martyrdom. 

One of these was Fr. Peter 
O’Higgins, Prior of Naas, who, in 
1641, was found guilty of treason 
and sedition, and sentenced to be 
hanged in public. Offered his free- 
dom if he renounced his faith, he 
asked that the offer be given him 
in writing. The document was pre- 
sented to him on the scaffold: 


“Fr. O’Higgins held up the 
document and spoke to the 
people, telling them how he had 
been imprisoned ‘for seducing 
people from their allegiance to 
their lawful sovereign, King 
Charles I, but today I am con- 
demned to die solely because I 
am a Catholic. . . . Now I call 
God and man to witness that of 
my own free will I spurn their 
offer, and that for the Catholic 
faith I gladly lay down my 
life.’ ” 


When Emancipation came in 
1829, the Dominicans (like all the 
religious Orders) were excluded 
from its provisions. Not until 1926 
was Elizabeth’s Act of 1559, which 
dissolved the monasteries, finally 
removed from the Statute Book. 
Hithezto they had no legal rights. 
Yet last century they had gone 
ahead bravely, developing their 
new novitiate and House of Studies 
at Tallaght, and starting (in a mud 
cabin) what is now the famous 
college at Newbridge. The only 
medizval priory church still in 
Dominican hands is the Black 
Abbey, Kilkenny. It was a ruin 
until, at the close of the 18th 
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Press 


Reportorium 


Novum 


Vol. I No. 2 


Historical Record of 
the Diocese of Dublin 


For historians this series has alread 
established itself as a recognised wot 
of reference. Not alone does it off 
a most interesting and detailed stud 
of Dublin Diocesan History, it present: 
in addition a study of Irish ecclesias 
tical history set against the broader 
canvass of the contemporary European 


scene. 


The present Volume cotinues th 
good work of Volume 1 of the Repo 
torium, which was acclaimed 
critics as an outstanding effort in t 
ory 


The splendid 


contained in this Volume is the work 


| of a devoted bank of scholars, clerical 
| and lay, and the wealth of established 


scholarship presented is evident from 


a brief survey of the contents 


‘Two of the chapters will have a very 
special interest for our exiles abroad 
‘They are (1) Catholic Families of the 
Pale and (2) The Catholic Clerz 


the 


y and 
Famine 


The current Volume costs {1 per 


limp (three dollars), cloth 


£1 7s. 6d. (four dollars 


or 


"ublished by C.J. Fallon Ltd,.43 Parkgate St.,.Dublin 
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CONSIDERED AN ORACLE 


R. DOMINIC O’DALY was an outstanding example of what sort 

of a person a I7th-century Irish Dominican with a European 
outlook and experience was like 

He was a writer and at the back of him were generations of 
Irish bardic poets. In that tradition he compiled a history of the 
Geraldines of Munster who had been great benefactors of the 
Tralee Dominicans, and he also wrote an account of the persecutions 
of the Catholics under Cromwell. These were published in Lisbon 
in 1655 

He was a good religious, but able to move in the Court circles of 
Europe and conduct delicate diplomatic negotiations. He was 
Portuguese ambassador to France for a year from 1655, living 
quietly in the Dominican priory, but at the same time keeping up 
his official position, even to the extent of giving Paris a firework 
display to mark the coronation of Alfonso VI 

Heyne, in his book of 1706, says that O'Daly was “ considered an 
oracle by the king, the ministers and the people of Portugal.’ 

—Dr. Daphne Pochin Mould 
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century, the friars, working under 
tremendous difficulties, set about 
its restoration. 

Parallel with the revival of the 
friars is the extraordinary story of 
the recovery and missionary activi- 
ties of the Irish Dominican nuns 
Galway, the first settlement, had 
set up  daughter-houses_ at 
Drogheda and Dublin, the latter 
in Cabra, in 1819. Soon a great 
hiving-off began: 

“They started a new founda- 
tion in Lower Mount Street, 
Dublin, in 1836—moving out to 
their present house at Sion Hill, 
Blackrock, in 1840. From Sion 
Hill, foundations were made at 
Port Elizabeth (1867); Dunedin 
(1870), the mother house in 
New Zealand and also of the 
Western Australian convents; 
Eccles Street, Dublin (1882), 
and Muckross Park, Dublin 
(1900). From Cabra nuns went 
off to Dun Laoghaire, Co. 


Dublin, in 1847, and from that 
foundation to others in Australia 
in 1867, and Wicklow in Ireland 
in 1870. 

“Bom Sucesso in Portugal 
was almost dying out at this 
time and was resuscitated by 
sisters from Cabra in 1860. The 
same year, a party from Cabra 
went to New Orleans, U.S.A. 
From Cabra, too, foundations 
were made in Cape Town in 
1863, Adelaide in 1868 and 
Belfast in 1870. From all these 
foundations others have been 
made, so that from the original 
Cabra nuns there sprang a 
world-wide network of their 
successors. 

“ Originally each offshoot was 
an independent unit, but they 
are now grouped into one 
Congregation of Irish Dominican 
nuns. The teaching and other 
activities of the nuns are very 
diverse, perhaps the most 
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specialised work being that with 

deaf and dumb children.” 

The Irish Dominican Fathers 
have houses not only all over 
Ireland, but also in Rome (San 
Clemente), Lisbon, Trinidad (the 
first Irish Dominicans were 
shipped there by Cromwell as 
slaves), Africa, the Americas and 
Australia (where they were shipped 
as convicts). 

The first Catholic Bishop of 
New York, Dr. Richard Luke 
Concanen, was an Irish Dominican; 


It Beats the Divil! 


ST. DOMINIC 


the pioneer of missionary work in 
Argentina, Fr. Anthony Dominic 
Fahy, was also an Irish Dominican. 

In South Africa an_ Irish 
Dominican, Dr. Patrick Raymund 
Grifhth, was the first Vicar 
Apostolic of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Fr. John Hynes, O.P. (who 
in 1838 was refused—by the 
British—admittance to his See in 
the Ionian Islands) became the 
Vicar Apostolic of British Guiana. 
These names by no means exhaust 
the list. 
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SPOTLIGHT on religion in the U.S.A.: The Reverend Earl 
Devanny (a Protestant pastor with an Irish-sounding name), 


of Woodbridge, New Jersey, 


advertised a sermon entitled 


“ What Heaven Is Like, and How To Get In”. 

This drew only a moderate congregation. So the minister 
thought hard and advertised another sermon for the following 
Sunday. The title was: “What Hell Is Like, And How To 


Get In.” 


This time the response was so overwhelming that the church 


was filled to overflowing. 


Power of Prayer 


FTER saying his usual night prayers, 


bawling out this petition: 


“Dear God, I pray that I will get a 
birthday next week—and an electric train if it isn’t too much 
“What are you shouting like that for?” 


brother. “ God isn’t deaf.” 


—Southern Cross. 


Sean Og was heard 


1 “* 
new bicycle for my 
} le 
luttie 


asked his 


“TI know,” said Sean Og, “ but Granny’s very hard of hear- 


ing!” 


‘THE next (September) issue of THE Ir1sH DiGEst will be published on 
Thursday, August 29th. 
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Dip He Answer THuem ?—A Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) reader, Mr. P. C. Rooney has listed some 
—only some—of the questions his five-years- 
eld daughter expected him to answer. Here they 
are . 
** Where is far away Where do flies live ? 


How much is a lot ? How do we get mad ? What 
makes the wind? When was last night ? Does 
the rain sleep ? What makes the talk come out 


ef my mouth? Who took care of me when 
mummy was a little gir! ? What do mosquitoes 
eat ? Lo my bones make my eyes wink Why 


What is behind my 
How high is up ?”’ 
correct answers ! 


can’t mother rabbits cook ? 
eyes ? Why do things hurt ? 
No prizes offered for the 


NEW YORK TRIBUTE 


€ magazine,’ 





I truly enjoy your litt 
writes Ann Sheerm, 2 Church Street 
bE xte r Sa 4 Lake New York 


of the bright spots of the 


——— ey 





Hi IRISH CONNECTIONS Mr. George A 
Wolf f the Wolf Furnishing Co. (Central 
Pennsylvania's largest furniture store), Altoona 
Pennsylvania, writes 

‘| enjoy your magazine because it is alive 
I enjoy particularly your Postbag Dept ‘The 
Irish ar re widely attered and there are 
few Americans without some Irish blood 

For instance, my name is Germanic yet 
ene of forefathers was Michael McGuire 
(1717-1793) who got a land grant from the 
« rts on Great Pipe Creek in Northern 
Ma and im 474! another forefather was 
Hlenr ©’Hara (1730-1815), buried in _ the 
cemeter t laneyt NT Marvland my 
gra ather's mother’s name was Annie Gartland 
fr Cour Meat! and so on he early 
Irist vt helped make these United State 
ar f tten 

NI MeGutr ‘ ered twice nm 
smn Norther I ‘ Central Pennsy!l 
Var at T I 

i i Ca rish 1 America 
ha r VT 

e heart reciprocate this correspondent’s 
: na W 

* 

H TAX ! A Butte (Montana) 
re r got a rest of at brush fr 1a 
Co { ' ee and 
SS anx kr t tr i tried-a 
test i { ps erving 

Ye J.P. K. We te an authority on the 
subs ) Ku r 

here i t¢ wa of 
preserving a tox ish or pad i e brush 
should be stripped off by skmning round the 
base Then wrap a piece of whipcord round 


the skinned portion and pull it off the tail bone 


The brush should then be placed in about a 
pint of methylated spirit and left there for thre« 
or four weeks 

*“* When taken out, it should be 
draught of air: no smell will be 
brush will last for years and will not be attacked 
by moth 


j 1 is 
iried i i 


left Ihe 





‘‘A pad should be skinned back a little ! 
the top of the bone sawn off and the skin sew 
together ; it should then be placed metk 
lated spirit for the same time as it 





| rless 


a 
will be perfectly preserved, hard and o 


Are You a RYAN ?—*“‘ I have readand enjoye 





your magazine for several vears, and now wi 
to take advantage of the ‘Our Postba 
column to further my knowledge of Iveland 
writes Mr. William F. Ryan, 24647 Hrittany 
enue, East Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A 
1 would ippreciate hearir fr i ead 





who might be able to furnish me with interesting 





anecdotes, etc about the Kyans of Carlow and 
‘Tipperary 

“TI am a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and have also studied at Georgetowr 
University n, D.¢ at ¢ " 
University T City and i 
University | am t 





served as a naval officer 











age 
War II and, from 1949 to 19 inthe A 
diplomatic service in R 1 Italy and Jap 

“2 am presently an account executive 
a New ork Stock Exchanye firm, and tf 
myself active in both New York and Det 

* 

THe MarRINeE FROM GALWAY Prar 
Coyne, 1626991 (USMC) ? Amp! 
Truck Co M.+ Car t ( 
Lejeune, North Carolina 

*] was born in County G 
to the United States two y I 
joining the Marine Corps p 
New Jerse 1 attends ‘ 
Preparatory Hligh Schoo Ww t 
part-time love the Prude al I 
( 1 ot Ne 1 

The armed s« es called 1 ) 
pt il examinat t t I 
i tor the service Having pass 
hundr me er pt l t 
be « i t | 
: ' 
C'« } 1 ) 
tion w him | de t jon ( 
Wuring 1 f t f ot i 
wished | never id heard about th 
thin were | re , 
the tricte nat € t VeCh 
] got ted 10ou 
fina r rteen we i ’ 
\ft ‘ I Isia 
mor . ! it 
Carolina. I am ha now t I'v 
’ " ! ‘ in if 7) 
n » and get | t time 
y $ 
B } ‘ 7 
uw c 
i athe » th t Ie t irs 
maimly, the raintall ;s light here ompare 
with that in Ireland. Here in the Carolinas it is 


il ' T 1 
practically Summer all the year around.’ 




















ALBANY PERPETUATES SHERIDAN’S MEMORY :— 
Pat O'Keefe, 307 Sherman Street, Albany, New 
York, writes : 

“I was reading in your Postbag about 
General Phil Sheridan. I got in touch with 
New York State Department of Education, here 
in Albany, and they told me that General 
Sheridan was born in Albany, March 6th, 1831 

* There ts a large memorial to him riding a 
horsé in Albany, in front of the New York State 


Capitol We also have Sheridan Avenue, 
Sheridan Park, Sheridan Apartments, etc. 
| was born at Clombanin, Co. Cork, and 


ume here in 1925. We all keep in touch with 
things Irish, and I think the Irisu Dicest fills 


the bill in this respect very nicely. I think 
you give an authentic cross-section of Irish 
life.”’ 
* 
RECALLING “* Mayusa Jack” :—Mr. J. W. 
Radford, P.O. Box 418, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, in the course of a letter states 


\s an old pioneer of Johannesburg (having 
arrived here in April, 1892, by mule wagon) and 





a regular subscriber to your esteemed magazine, 
I was particularly interested in the article 
‘ They Fought for Kruger’s Army,’ appearing 
Im a recent issue 
Looking back on those far-off days I 
wondered if Commandant Byrne remembered a 
member of the Irish Brigade named Jack 
McGee, who joined Kruger's Army at the 
commencement of hostilities McGee, before 
joining up, was one of the outstanding characters 
the Golden City,’ although in a very 
lifferent category to the toughs who frequented 
the City in those early days Majuba Jack 
was nicknar 1, was a real ‘ never-work, 


but quite a gentlemanly sort of type UO Henry 
would have revelled in 

* During his brief 
tor 


spells of 
Vagrancy 

He fav 
and 


with 
i 


freedom 
he 
| 


after 
frequented 
a bright green 
vari approached 
kindly Good Ay, 
and | be wondering 
an old Ider 
the first Boer War 
lend an ear—and there 
Majuba Jack would 
, 


det 


‘ P 
but shabby necktie 
t likely prospect 

r i its afine day 
1 be after hel; 
it Majuba Hil 
one cared 
many who di 


€ ire 


2 
ir bly 

a d 
St ir 


who 


so 


t it t 


f some 
uls of some 


story 
Sir, trom 
Gseneral 





I 


» this 


Ire 


Pl Fs 


am 
country 
Brigade 

Ma 
Was 


} 
i 


with 


George 


At the 


fart sergeant 
in Natal (where General 
killed) when the bullets were 
out me, sir, | was slapping on the 
shoes before they mounted the hill.’ 

t ld war medal he wore 


inting to i 
got for 


uba 


in « 


1] it 


abilities 
local r 
the 


a tar 


1iunte 


as rier were 


i police 


where 


j 
appearance at 
yut three ynths out of « ry twelve 
he was invariably flush’ for a 
w days on the gratuities he had received for 
s fine work at th 
His 


preciated, and the 


it ab 
in release 


I ing forge 


senten 


e shoe 
regular 


On 


e tor 


rable 


vacram 
”" 
the 
(Cninese 
Your real name 
the first Chinese 
Ah Lang, ten days 
ah name ?" \b 


Vv 


he 


was 
was 
usual 
were 
? 
»? 


occas 
lagistrate on 
ne two 


f 


ur 


ten days.’ 


ing 


~~ 


“* Up stepped Majuba. ‘ What's your name ?’ 

Ah Hel! !—gimme ten days,’ was his reply. 

** He got them ! 

“ Dear old ‘Majuba Jack’! He was killed in 
action whilst serving his regiment at Paardekop 
about 130 miles from his old haunts shortly 
before peace was proclaimed.” 


a 


Do You Know It ?—Our old friend, Major 
D. J. Conroy, Auxiliary Service, Union Defence 
Force, Voortrekkerhoogte, South Africa, wants 
the words of that old ballad, ‘‘The Wife of the 
Bold Tenant Farmer.” 

He tried to get them when in Ireland 
1955, but failed. A cousin of his living in 
Kilkee supplied him with four lines, but could 
not remember the rest. ‘he lines are : 

“If my husband is drinking, now what's. 
that to you? 

I'd sooner he'd drink than gtve it to you. 

My rent ts ten pounds and I'll give you 
but two,” 

Said the wife of the Bold Tenant Farmer. 


We hope to publish some more information 





shortly concerning the activities of the Irish 
Brigade Memorial Fund, 1899-1902, with 
which Major Conroy is 80 prominently 
identified. 
= rT ie 
ENOUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concerning the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 

pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States 

Will. American readers please note that 

copies size 24" x 36" are available at $2.50 

each, post free. A smaller size 11" x15" 








costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. ¥. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin . 

‘ 

Ecuo or COoLeRAINE I look forward to 
getting every issue of the IrtsH Dic and read 
it from cover to cover,” writes Mrs. Mary 
Rogers, 2726 ast Beverly Road, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

“Born in Ireland, in Coleraine, Co. Derry, 
I came to these United Stat ver ¢ ears ago, 
married a Dublin man and raised a family 

We enjoyed the visit from your Jewish 





every town he visited he got 





yal welcome 
How I would love to visit the places I 
knew as a child! I was 13 years old when I 
left Coleraine. loubt if is anything 


ther 


left there that I would remember—except the 
River Bann 

Many vears ago one of the boys in my son 
Robert’s class (1st grade) was taken seriously 
ill Ihe Sister asked the childr« to pray tor 
him 

* You know, Mom,’ said Robert to me on 


arriving home, ‘if any one its sick and you 
pray for him, he does what he ts going to de 


either he dies or be gets better 

Girt Pen-Pat Wantep :—‘ Could you get 
me a pen-pal—a girl about 15 years of age for 
preference,” write Miss Catherine Nolan, 


11 Penobscot Street, Norwich, Connecticut, 


U.S.A. 











A vivid, exciting novel of 
Struggle against injustice 


Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in Ireland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


A vivid and exciting story of Irish life 
at the beginning of the century. The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
secret preparations for the Rising, and 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath. Ihe character studies are 
excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-god, 
swaying the masses to his will; Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
tionary by choice. This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part they 
played in shaping the destiny of Ireland. 
The author, Patrick Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
He is the author of several songs, 
including My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
and a book of short stories of Irish life 
entitled Jhe Unmarried Dauchter 


“,... definitely 


worth reading ”’ 
Price 12.6 


Puhi:shed by C.]. Fallon Utd., 42 Parkgate St. Dublin 








2 EDEL 
> QUINN 


ot (1907-1944) 


» by 
2 Mgr. Leon-Joseph 


> Suenens, 

oa BISHOP OF MALINES 

ee BELGIUM 

ry 

ry ‘May this book meet with the most 
7 favourable reception." 


—-Pope Pius XII 


>> Tass Biography of a wonderful 
>y, apostle of our own day will etch itself 
»*? deep on your mind. 

wt It is the story of an Irish gir! of 
supreme faith who com >ined beauty, 
>>* gentleness and superhuman courage 

> Ede! Quinn was the Envoy of the 
>»? Legion of Mary to Africa and already 
sy she has become a legendary figure there. 
¥ This well-bound, beautifilly :llus- 
a trated volume at 7/6 ‘by post 5/6 
2¢, 19 exceptionally low-priced for these 
days, and 1s within the reach of all. 
+» Limp Bound edition now available at 
3/6 (by post, 4/6) (276 pp., 10 illus- 
77% trations). 


7, Published by 


sc.) FALLON trp 


Parkeaie Ste Dutiun. Priened 
i) Casill & Co Ld,. Parkgate 
Printsme Works Dubin 




















